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JJeatKs  Picturesque  Annual,  for  London:  Moon, 

Boys,  and  Graves,  and  Longman  and  Co.  Edin¬ 
burgh  :  Adam  Black. 

It  must  be  allowed,  that  as  far  as  mere  mechanical 
elegance  and  nicety  go,  the  school  of  the  Heaths  exceed 
the  rest  even  of  our  English  engravers.  We  do  not  think 
that  they  are  capable  of  doing  justice  to  historical  paint¬ 
ings,  or  even  the  higher  class  of  landscapes,  but  for  illus¬ 
trations  of  a  work  like  the  present  they  are  excellently 
qualified. 

The  views  in  the  Picturesque  Annual  are  the  most 
imposing,  both  in  town  and  country,”  which  offer  them¬ 
selves  during  a  tour  from  Geneva  over  the  Simplon  to 
Milan,  thence  by  Verona  to  Venice,  up  the  Adige  to 
Trent,  and  thence-^by  what  route  we  have  forgotten — 
to  the  lake  of  Constance,  Schaff  hausen,  and  Strasbourg. 
This  is  an  admirably  chosen  flight.  It  circles  the  Alpine 
range,  alternately  within  and  without  the  mountain 
walls.  We  have  now  Lake  Leman — a  gentle  beauty — 
embosomed  between  Jura  and  the  Alps — the  latter  rising 
like  the  petrified  billow  of  some  more  gigantic  creation, 
the  former  like  the  smaller  wave,  which,  rising  from  its 
fragments,  laves  the  shore.  Next  step  we  are  among  the 
inmost  ravines  of  the  mountain— -amid  tumbling  crags, 
foaming  cataracts,  heaven-piercing  pinnacles,  storm-blasts, 
and  avalanches.  Anon,  one  of  Italy’s  sunny,  waveless 
lakes,  gleams  out  upon  us ;  and  then  follow  the  stately 
dome  of  Milan— the  streets  and  palaces  of  Verona,  Juliet’s 
home — the  long  canals  of  Venice.  Back  to  the  moun¬ 
tains,  and  Trent  arises  before  us — the  air  is  free,  as  be¬ 
seems  it  in  such  a  land,  but  the  withering  memory  of  the 
Council  of  redhats  and  blackcaps,  cowls,  stoles,  and 
mitres,  which  gave  consistency  and  fresh  life  to  an  out¬ 
worn  superstition,  loads  it  as  with  pestilence.  Onward 
— is  not  this  better  ?  The  robber  baron’s  castle  does  frown 
upon  us  from  that  high  pinnacle— but  what  of  that  ?  His 
name  scarce  survives  in  the  mutilated  legend.  His  deeds 
of  violence  brutified  himself,  tortured  his  victims,  but  they 
did  not  unman  and  taint  the  soul.  He  forged  no  fetters 
to  degrade  the  minds  of  nations— and  for  ages.  Onward 
y^t !  The  Tyrol  is  now  behind  us,  and  with  it  the  suf¬ 
focating  consciousness  of  the  presence  of  that  dullest  lump 
of  earthly  tyranny — that  huge  incubus  of  soulless  flesh 
— Austrian  oppression.  We  stand  on  the  free  soil  of 
Switzerland.  Not,  it  is  true,  amid  its  central  mountains, 
umid  the  memories  of  the  fathers  of  its  freedom — men  as 
hard  and  enduring,  and  almost  as  gigantic,  as  the  forms  of 
nature  which  surround  them — pure,  brave,  but  withal 
narrowed  in  their  range  of  thought.  We  stand  on  the 
ground  once  held  by  a  less  immaculate,  but  more  intel¬ 
lectual  race— by  men  who,  if  they  occasionally  sunk 
lower,  were  capable  of  higher  flights — by  men  who,  if 
they  did  not  so  early  spurn  at  thraldom,  turned  their 
freedom  to  more  account.  There  is  a  softness  in  the 
nioonlight  that  steals  over  Lake  Constance,  more  accord¬ 
ant  with  the  cbai'acter  of  the  scene  and  the  associa- 
hover  around,  than  with  the  sombre  scenery  by 
Tells  chapel,  where  it  would  lend  a  deeper  horror  to  the 


dark  pine  woods,  increased  harshness  and  ghastliness  to 
the  precipitous  crags. 

The  engraved  views  in  this  volume  are  extremely 
pretty — more  so,  perhaps,  than  altogether  accords  with 
the  character  of '  the  scenery  they  delineate.  In  the  class 
of  pretty  and  elegant  drawings,  they  may,  however,  be 
considered  as  irreproachable,  except  for  the  eternal  repe¬ 
tition  of  Stanfield’s  own  white  hill-tops  in  the  distance. 
Cannot  he  indulge  us  with  a  little  variety  ? 

The  letterpress — by  Leitch  Ritchie — is  of  a  very  su¬ 
perior  description.  He  starts  with  an  amusing  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  miseries  of  a  travelling  author,  and  continues 
without  flagging,  to  .amuse  us  to  the  end  of  the  journey. 
He  is  now  picturesque  and  sentimental,  now  gay,  now 
nervous  and  energetic.  He  moves  us  one  moment  by 
the  wild  adventures  of  a  hunter  after  minerals — the  next, 
he  is  hugging  himself  in  felicitation  over  the  grotesque 
contact  between  an  avalanche  and  a  truly  French  love 
adventure.  At  one  page  he  describes  Lake  Leman,  in 
tones  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  scene — in  another,  he 
laughs  in  his  sleeve  at  the  fat,  stupid,  ugly,  poor  Eng¬ 
lishman,  for  whom  all  the  beauties  of  Milan  are  ready  to 
scratch  their  eyes  out,  because — he  is  the  only  piece  of 
British  manufacture  iii  the  place.  We  wish  we  could 
quote  every  one  of  these  passages,  but  that  is  out  of  the 
question — and  in  turning  the  leaves,  backwards  and  for¬ 
wards,  puzzling  to  know  our  own  mind,  we  stumble 
upon  a  story,  whicli  we  quote  in  preference  to  any  of 
them. 

“  In  May  1800,  General  Bethencourt  set  out,  at  the 
head  of  fourteen  hundred  men,  and  eight  pieces  of  cannon, 
to  seek  a  new  route  over  the  Alps.  The  adventures  of 
this  forlorn  hope  of  the  Simplon  are  detailed  by  Disjon- 
val,  second  in  command  of  the  expedition,  in  a  dispatch 
to  Berthier ;  and  never  was  a  story  more  French,  or 
more  interesting.  At  one  place,  in  the  midst  of  the 
mountains,  they  found '  that  the  rude  bridge  over  which 
they  expected  to  pass,  had  been  swept  away  by  an  ava¬ 
lanche.  The  chasm  was  sixty  feet  broad,  with  perpen¬ 
dicular  sides,  and  a  torrent  roaring  at  the  bottom  ;  but 
General  Bethencourt  only  remarked  to  the  men  that  they 
were  ordered  to  cross,  and  cross  they  must.  A  volunteer 
speedily  presented  himself,  who,  clambering  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  precipice,  eyed  deliberately  the  gloomy  gulf 
before  him.  In  vain 

^  The  angry  spirit  of  the  waters  shriek'd 

for  the  veteran — a  mountaineer  perhaps  himself— -saw 
that  the  foundations  of  the  bridge— which  were  nothing 
more  than  holes  in  the  bed  of  the  torrent  to  receive  the 
extremities  of  the  poles,  Which'had  supported  a  transverse 
pole  above — were  still  left,  and  not  many  feet  under  the 
surface.  He  called  to  his  companions  to  fasten  the  end 
of  a  cord  to  the. precipice  above,  and  fling  down  the  rest 
of  the  coil  to  him.  With  this  burden  on  his  shoulders, 
he  then  stepped  boldly,  but  cautiously,  into  the  water, 
fixing  his  legs  in  the  foundation  holes  of  the  bridge. 

“  Aa  he  sunk  deeper  and  deeper  in  his  progress  through 
the  roaring  stream,  bending  up  against  the  current,  and 
seeming  to  grapple  with  it  as  with  a  human  enemy,  it 
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may  be  imagined  that  the  spectacle  was  viewed  with  in¬ 
tense  interest  by  his  comrades  above.  Sometimes  the 
holes  were  far  apart,  and,  in  striding  from  the  one  to  the 
other,  it  seemed  a  miracle  that  he  was  not  swept  away ; 
sometimes  they  were  too  shallow  to  afford  sufficient  pur¬ 
chase  ;  and,  as  he  stood  swaying  and  tottering  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  a  smothered  cry  burst  from  the  hearts  of  the  spec¬ 
tators,— converted  into  a  shout  of  triumph  and  applause, 
as  he  suddenly  sprung  forward  another  step,  plunged  his 
leg  into  a  deeper  crevice,  and  remained  steady.  Some¬ 
times  the  holes  were  too  deep — a  still  more  imminent 
danger  ;  and  once  or  twice  there  was  nothing  visible  of 
the  adventurer  above  the  surface  but  his  arms  and  head, 
his  wild  eyes  glaring  like  those  of  a  wiiter-demon  amidst 
the  spray,  and  his  teeth  seen  firmly  clenched  through 
the  dripping  and  disordered  mustachio.  The  wind  in 
the  meantime  increased  every  moment ;  and  as  it  swept 
moaning  through  the  chasm,  whenever  it  struck  the 
river,  the  black  waters  rose  with  a  burst  and  a  shriek. 

The  spirit  of  human  daring  at  last  conquered,  and 
the  soldier  stood  panting  on  the  opposite  precipice.  What 
was  gained  by  the  exploit?  The  rope  stretched  across 
the  chasm,  and  fastened  firmly  at  either  side,  was  as  good 
as  Waterloo  Bridge  to  the  gallant  Frenchmen  !  General 
.Bethencourt  himself  was  the  first  to  follow  the  volun¬ 
teer  ;  and  after  him  a  thousand  men — knapsacked,  armed, 
and  accoutred — swung  themselves,  one  by  one,  across  the 
abyss — a  slender  cord  their  only  support,  and  an  Alpine 
torrent  their  only  footing.  ^ 

The  dogs  of  the  division,  amounting  to  five,  with  a 
heroism  less  fortunate,  but  not  less  admirable,  next  tried 
the  passage.  They  had  waited  till  the  last  man  had 
crossed— for  a  soldier's  dog  belongs  to  the  regiment — and 
then  with  a  quick  moaning  cry,  sprung  simultaneously 
into  the  gulf.  Two  only  reached  the  opposite  cliffs— the 
other  three  were  swept  away  by  the  torrent.  These  gal¬ 
lant  beasts  were  seen  for  several  minutes,  struggling 
among  the  surge  ;  they  receded  Imperceptibly ;  and  then 
sunk  at  once  in  an  eddy  that  whirled  them  out  of  sight. 
'Two  died  in  silence  ;  but  a  wild  and  stifled  yell  told  the 
despair  of  the  third.  The  adventurers — at  the  foot  of  an 
almost  perpendicular  mountain,  which  it  was  necessary 
to  cross  before  nightfall— had  little  time  to  grieve  for 
their  faithful  friends.  With  the  assistance  of  their  bay¬ 
onets,  which  they  inserted,  while  climbing,  in  the  inter¬ 
stices  of  the  rock,  to  serve  as  a  support,  they  recom¬ 
menced  their  perilous  ascent ;  but  even  after  a  consider¬ 
able  time  had  elapsed,  they  often  turned  their  heads,  as 
some  sound  from  the  dark  river  below  reached  them,  and 
looked  down  with  a  vague  hope  into  the  gulf. 

The  terror  of  the  Austrian  posts  may  be  conceived, 
.when  they  saw  a  thousand  men  rushing  down  upon  them 
from,  the  Alps  by  passes  which  nature  herself  had  forti¬ 
fied  with  seemingly  inaccessible  ramparts  !" 

It  was  in  such  scenes  that  the  Imperial  Guard  was 
formed— a  body  of  troops  worthy  to  rank  in  history  with 
•the  tenth  legion  of  Caesar,  (not  our  tenth,  God  knows  !) 
or  the  Ironsides  of  Cromwell.  They  were— what  their 
own  fellow-soldiers  termed  them— the  emperor's  spoil¬ 
ed  children."  But  they  were  gentlemen — as  courteous 
when  well  treated,  as  fierce  and  overbearing  when  chafed 
by  the  dightest  fancied  insult.  The  swords  by  their 
aides  wars  not  mors  insensible  to  pain  or  fear.  A  friend 
of  oura  in  Cassel— when  the  French  army  advanced  upon 
Russia— waa  condoled  with  by  a  militai'y  friend  upon 
ths  prospect  of  having  some  of  the  Guai‘d  billeted  in  his 
house*  Although  himself  in  the  Imnerlal  service,  this 
Job's  comfoiter  used  the  very  epithet  we  have  quoted 
above.  Our  friend  took  his  measures  promptly.  He 
admitted  his  lodgers  to  his  table,  and  treated  them  like 
hit  own  family — kindly,  respectfully,  and  without  parade. 
One  of  them  was  taken  dangerously  ill  during  the  night 
^  the  family  specific  was  promptly  administered — but  the 
poor  fellow  continued  so  indisposed,  that  he  was  next 
morning  forwai'ded  along  with  the  baggage.  The  day  of 


Moscow  was  over,  and  the  fragments  of  the  French  anriv 
were  falling  back  on  their  own  country— savage  and  dan¬ 
gerous  as  it  always  is  under  defeat.  Again  a  party  of 
the  Guard  were  quartered  upon  our  friend.  He  had  re¬ 
course  to  his  old  plan  ;  and  they  were  sitting  at  table 
when  one  of  their  comrades  entered.  Ho  you  remem¬ 
ber  me  ?”  he  addressed  the  master  of  the  house.  ‘‘  No.” 
— “  Your  medicine  saved  my  life."  He  sat  for  some 
time,  spoke  of  his  adventures  in  Russia,  and  took  leave 
after  adjuring  his  fellow-soldiers  to  pay  every  respect  u 
the  mail  to  whom  he  was  so  much  indebted.  Next  morn¬ 
ing,  he  returned  to  take  a  final  farewell.  Our  friend’s 
little  boy  expressed  a  wish  to  witness  the  mustering  of 
the  troops — with  the  father's  leave,  the  Guard  took  him 
to  the  place  of  rendezvous.  His  comrades  were  prepa¬ 
ring  to  fall  in.  “  Camerades,"  he  addressed  them,  “  re. 
spect  a  cet  enfant !  C’est  le  fils  de  rhoinme  qui  m’a 
sauve  la  vie."  The  little  fellow  was  overwhelmed  with 
caresses.  We  said  they  were  reckless  of  danger.  Du, 
ring  the  campaign  in  Saxony  in  1813,  Pirna,  held  by  the 
French,  was  hotly  bombarded.  One  bastion  was  a  par¬ 
ticular  object  of  attack,  and  the  enemy  had  pushed  on  so 
far,  that  their  musketry  began  to  tell  upon  the  defend¬ 
ers.  They  consisted  chiefly  of  the  Young  Guard.  Some 
old  mustaches  were  ordered  to  advance,  and  set  them  an 
example.  Five  men  sprung  from  the  ranks,  mounted  the 
parapet,  and  walked  about  amid  the  thunder  of  the  ene¬ 
my's  artillery,  and  the  whistling  of  the  musket  halls, 
until  such  time  as  the  younkers  were  fairly  shamed  out 
of  their  momentary  panic.  Pain?  Need  we  remind 
our  readers  of  him  who,  on  the  field  of  Waterloo,  tossed 
his  amputated  arm  into  the  air,  crying— “  Vive  I’Em- 
pereur !” 

But  we  are  wandering  from  the  subject.  To  return. 
The  Picturesque  is  a  work  of  great  and  varied  interest. 
It  is  highly  elegant  in  every  thing  except  the  binding, 
which,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  evinces  but  indifferent  taste. 
This  objection,  however,  is  only  skin-deep. 


The  Smuggler.  A  Tale.  By  the  Author  of  Tales  of 

the  O'Hara  Family,"  &c.  In  three  volumes,  London  : 

Colburn  and  Bentley.  Edinburgh  ;  Bell  and  Brad- 
fute.  1831. 

In  his  earlier  novels,  Mr  Banim  did  his  country 
a  good  turn  by  introducing  it  to  the  acquaintance  and 
attention  of  the  sister  island.  In  that  which  is  now 
upon  our  table,  he  promises  to  do  the  Emerald  Isle  a  yet 
more  essential  service,  by  pointing  out  the  demoralizing 
effects  of  that  system  of  poor  laws  which  some  of  her 
shortsighted  wellwisbers,  and  all  her  pseudo  patriots, 
ai‘e  clamorously  demanding  as  a  panacea  for  all  her  ills. 
We  know  well  how  apt  the  children  of  prosperity  are  to 
shut — not  exactly  their  hearts — their  ears  only,  to  the 
cries  of  the  jioor.  The  distinction  is  of  some  importance 
in  judging  of  individual  character,  but  of  none  in  auguring 
public  consequences.  We  must  admit  the  fact,  that  the 
poor  run  a  chance  of  being  forgotten,  if  left  to  the  unen¬ 
forced  aid  of  i*eal  charity.  But  the  danger  cannot  be 
averted  by  legal  enactment ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
holders  of  natural  wealth  have  now  a  sufficient  spur  to 
urge  them  to  the  discharge  of  their  duties  as  the  stewards 
of  society,  by  caring  for  the  relief  of  the  moral,  intellec¬ 
tual,  and  physical  wants  of  the  poor,  even  when  habits 
of  self-indulgence  have  overpowered  that  aversion  to  wit¬ 
ness  suffering  in  others,  which  often  supplies  the  place  ot 
real  benevolence.  We  have  seen  repeatedly  of  what  an 
ignorant  and  starving  population  are  capable.  In  future, 
there  will  be  no  need  of  laws  and  statutes  to  keep  the  rich 
to  their  duty — personal  fear  will  supply  their  place.  And 
thus  we  shall  escape  that  demoralization  even  of  the  rural 
population,  necessarily  attendant  upon  compulsory  provi¬ 
sions  fur  the  pour,  of  which  this  new  work  of  Mr  Banna 
gives  an  appalling,  but  by  no  means  an  overcharged  pictuiv. 

We  confess  that  the  manner  in  which  this  important 
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lesson  is  enforced,  is  one  of  tho  chief  recommeudations  of 
the  book  in  our  eyes.  The  mass  of  readers,  however, 
are  little  likely  to  he. attracted  by  dry  instruction.  -It  is 
therefore  but  justice  to. the  author  to  add,  that, 'regarded 
merely  as  a  novel,  The  Smuggler”  will  even  add  to  his 
reputation.  There  is  in  it  the  same  tendency  to  carry 
the  painful  to  excess  that  we  trace  in  all  his  writings. 
There  is  also  the  same  forced  mixture  of  coarse  delineation 
and  sentiment.  There  is  not, ’however,  the  same  degree 
,of  sickly,  spurious  metaphysics,  tliat  we  find  in  his 
<<  Fetch.”  And  there  is  much  strong  and  original  por¬ 
traiture  of  character,  and  a  story  complicated  and  un¬ 
ravelled  with  »his  usual  address.  We  know  not  whether 
we  admire  the  author’s  delicate  dissection  of  mind  most 
iiidiis  Miss  ‘Linnocks,  or  his  Lord  Lintern,  or  his  Sam 
Geeson.  If  our  readers  have  any  wish  to  form  a  guess, 
they  must  therefore  consult  the  work  itself.  Non 
nobis,  &c. 

We  are  serious  to-day— this  confounded  change  in  the 
weather  ! — and  wish  to  be  amused,  so  do  not  venture  to 
draw  upon  the  serious  jmrt  of  the  book  for  extracts. 
•Dipping  at  random,  we  find  the  following  interview 
with  the  manager  of  one  of  the  Great  Patents.  The 
reader  may  compare  it  with  Smollett’s  design  of  a  similar 
subject.  Together  they  form  admirable  illustrations  for 
a  history  of  the  stage. 

I  saw  the  manager,  in  his  room  at  the  theatre,  early 
the  morning  after  my  aiTival.  His  reception  of  me 
augured  well.  He  pledged  me  his  solemn  word  that  he 
was  an  honour  to  the  British  drama,  (!)  and  then  went 
on,  unasked,  to  say,  that  there  were  two  ways  of  arranging 
with  an  author  for  an  accepted  play  :  the  one,  to  allow 
him  to  take  his  chance  upon  its  success,  at  a  certain  sumj 
for  every  third  night,  till  the  ninth,  and  he  would  reap ' 
still  more  emolument  the  fifteenth,  the  twentieth,  and ' 
the  thirtieth  nights,  I  believe  ;  the  other,  to  purchase  the 
stage-use  of  the  piece  from  him,  beforehand,  at  a  price 
certainly  less  than  great  success  might  yield,  but  which 
must  be  considered  reasonable  if  the  chances  of  public 
opinion  were  taken  into  account,  and  also,  that,  under 
such  a  treaty,  all  risks  lay  at  the  door  of  the  manager. 

I  need  scarce  tell  you  that  I  at  once  resolved  to  enter 
into  the  arrangement  last  described.  In  truth,  to  say 
little  of  my  misgiving  of  my  own  claims  in  any  play  I 
could  write,  to  the  unqualified  success  lengthened  out 
into  ‘  the  thirtieth  night,’  ready  money  was  my  earthly 
god,  at  the  moment ;  and  you  will  smile  to  hear  me 
add  that  my  pulses  tingled  with  pleasure — (home,  father, 
and  sisters,  not  forgotten  in  the  quick  association  of 
thoughts  which  produced  the  sensation) — when  my  be¬ 
loved  manager,  my  prince  of  liberal  and  straightforward 
patrons,  named  a  considerable  sum  for  the  purchase  of 
Harold,  out  of  hand,  and  offered  me  a  check  instanter. 

Glorious  age  of  authoi'ship  1’  I  mentally  exclaimed  ; 

‘  but  glorious,  above  all,  for  dramatic  authorship  I’ 

“  The  manager  had  sat  down  to  his  table,  unlocked 
and  opened  a  drawer,  and  taken  out  a  check-book.  Be¬ 
fore  he  could  proceed  farther,  some  one  knocked  at  his 
door,  and  a  young  man  dressed  shabbily  genteel,  and 
with  a  spare  and  sallow  face,  whom  I  afterwards  learned 
f  *  copyist’  of  the  theatre,  presented  himself. 

Well,  Wood — has  he  come  ?*  asked  the  manager. 

No,  sir,*  answered  Wood,  gravely. 

,  How  is  that  ?’  My  patron  looked  perplexed  ;  the 
toiUworn  copyist  crept  deferentially  to  his  side,  whispered 
^^omething,  and  now  he  grew  really  agitated,  as,  hastily 
returning  his  check-book  to  its  drawer,  he  begged  me  to 
<  xcuse  him  a  moment :  and  then  I  was  left  alone. 

In  vain  I  said  to  myself  that  this  interruption  could 
lave  nothing  to  do  with  me  or  Harold.  An  omen  pos- 
spsed  me  in  spite  of  my  reasoning,  and  I  wished  the 
t^beck  filled  and  signed,  and  safe  in  my  pocket.  The 
manager  reappeared,  sighing  profoumlly.  Harold  was 
a  >out  to  be  rehearsed,  outside  on  the  stage,  be  said,  and 
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my  presence,  there,  would  be  necessary.  I  must  pre¬ 
pare  myself,  however,  to  regret  the  absence  of  ‘  the 
greater  man  of' the  two  for  whom  I  had  Written,*  as  sud¬ 
den  indisposition 'kept  him  at  home:  but,  I  could  read 
his  part,  and  all  the  other  performers  were  at  their  posts. 
‘  'Doiibtb^s,  he  would  punctually  attend  the  very  next 
rehearsal,  for,  as  I  had  before  been  told,  he  had  perused, 
and  highly  approved  my  tragedy,  expressed  gratification 
at  the  prospect  of  playing  in  it,  and  actually  taken  home 
his. part,  in  his  own  carriage,  months  ago,  having  come 
to  the  theatre  himself  to  demand  it  of  the  copyist ;  a 
show  of  interest  very  unusual,  and  highly  battering  to 
me— though,  indeed,  not  more  so  than  1  merited.’ 

“  Ah,  Graves,  young  as  I  was  in  a  knowledge  of  the 
little  world  of  the  green-room,  I  did  not  like  this  insist¬ 
ing  upon  the  favourable  disposition  of  ‘  the  greater  man 
of  the  two,’  in  my  regard.  Nor  was  I  comforted  at  per¬ 
ceiving  that  the  manager  proceeded  to  bustle  through 
some  papers  before  him,  without  again  recurring  to  the 
check-drawer.  ‘  They  are  waiting  for  you  to  begin, 
Mr  Mutford,’  he  said,  seeing  me  stand  still,  ‘  and,  as  to 
the  money-transaction  between  you  and  me,  you  can  step 
in  here  again,  after  the  rehearsal,  you  know.* 

‘‘  'I  left  the  room,  and  groped  my  way  towards  the 
stage,  through  almost  midnight  gloom,  now  kicking  my 
shin  against  a  step,  now  hitting  my  nose  against  the  edge 
of  a  piece  of  displayed  scenery.  The  performers  were, 
indeed,  all  assembleil,  with  the  exception  of  the  star  of 
the  first  magnitude.  The  melancholy  and  cadaverous 
copyist  introduced  me,  as  the  author  of  Harold,  to  the 
prompter,— who  sat  at  his 'little  table,  to  one  side,  near 
the  lamps,  my  well-known  MS.  before  him  and 'the 
prompter,  to  the  second-great  man,  and  to  two  or  three 
third-rate,  ‘  respectable*  performers  ;  and*  after  I  had ‘stood 
a  general  stare  of  listless  curiosity,  the  stage  was  ordered 
to  be  cleared  for  business.  I  had  the  honour  of  a  crazy, 
rush-bottom  chair,  along  with  the  second-great  man,  near 
to  the  prompter ;  and  this  second-^great  man  soon  induced 
me  to  think,  by  his  volubility,  that  the  comparative  opi¬ 
nion  of  his  merits,  hinted  in  the  title  I ‘have  given,  formed 
no  paii;  of ‘his  estimation  of  himself:  although  even  the 
tax-gatherer  might  have  suggested  to  him  the  general 
notion  on  the  subject :  for  his  popular  contemporary  paid 
duty  to  the  king  for  a  regular  four-wheeled  carriage, 
while  he  did  the  same  thing  for  only  a  two-wheeled 
one-horse  gig. 

“  ’Tis  no  use  my  tiring  you  with  a  particular  account ‘of 
the  rehearsal.  Let  me  only  say,  that  the  false  readings 
of  the  mob  of  inferior  actors,  in  this,  their  first  effort  to 
comprehend  their  author— nay,  the  occasional  lapses,  in 
the  same  way,  in  the  person  of  their  master,  for  the  day, 
filled  me  with  astonishment,  when  I  recollected  how 
seemingly  self-directed  and  intelligent  is  their  delivery, 
at  last,  of  the  words  written  or  printed  for  them,  when 
they  come  out  to  amaze  tho  public.  Yes ;  I  will  add, 
that,  to  my  greater  surprise,  ay,  and  to  my  indignation 
(suppressed),  my  second-great  man  deliberately  ‘  cut 
down  *  his  part,  in  two  or  three  places,  where  he  had' to 
go  on  with  a  ‘  rising  young  actress,*  because — as  after¬ 
wards  came  to  my  knowledge — her  speeches  were,  for 
the  time,  more  striking  than  his.  I  objected  to  an 
abridgement  of  my  Harold,  and  be  undertook  to  demon¬ 
strate  to  me  in  an  easy,  good-natured,  self-supported 
strain  of  eloquence,  founded  on  his  long  experience  of  the 
stage,  his  literary  studies  of  the  drama,  and  his  perfect 
knowledge  of  what  he  called  ‘  the  thick  skull  of  audiences,* 
that,  so  help  him  all  his  Divinities,  he  was  utterly  in  the 
right,  and  only  doing  for  my  good. 

“  We  broke  up,  the  tragic  orator  shaking  me  very 
warmly,  and  somewhat  vehemently,  by  the  hand,  at  part¬ 
ing,  and  longing  for  the  pleasure  of  meeting  me  again  at 
the  next  rehearsal— that  day  week. 

“  ‘  1  question  if  you  will  see  him  here  agaiui  sir,  for 
all  that,*  said  a  young  person  at  my  side,  one  of  a  group 
of  amateurs,  as  I  had  supposed,  who,  during  oiir  mouth- 
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ing  of  Harold>  had  stood  out  of  the  way  between  two 
wings. 

*  Excuse  me,  Mr  Mutford,’  this  individual  continued, 
*  but  I  am  naturally  interested  for  a  dramatic  author, 
being  one  myself,  and  a  good  deal  about  the  theatre  here  ;* 
and  he  proceeded  to  mention  his  name,  and  the  latest  four 
or  five  pieces  he  had  produced,  with  varied  success — ro¬ 
mantic  melodramas  and  operettas,  and  one  for  the  last 
company  of  horses. 

*  And  though  not  in  buskins  now,*  he  resumed,  ^  I 
began  as  you  have  begun,  and  so  know  my  men.  You 
may  have  your  tragedy  acted,  by  contenting  yourself  with 
one  of  the  two— whichever  you  like — (though  1  doubt 
even  your  chance  of  a  choice,  for,  between  you  and  me, 
our  Roscius  is  losing  the  faculty,  as  well  as  the  inclina¬ 
tion,  to  commit  any  new  lines)— but  as  to  the  project  of 
getting  them  together  into  one  new  play,  to  run  the  risk 
of  public  opinion  as  to  which  part  may  be  deemed  most 
effective— vast,  indeed,  is  the  faith  which  encourages 
that.* 

^  But,  sir,  they  have  both  accepted  their  parts  from 
the  outset,  and  taken  them  home  to  study.* 

“  ‘  To  be  sure  they  have,*  answered  my  new  friend. 

‘  But  not  sincerely  with  the  intention  of  acting  in 
my  play  ?* 

You  will  see,  sir  ;  you  will  see  ;  I  tell  you,  I  know 
my  men,*  he  answered,  sagaciously. 

‘  Perhaps  you  can  also  tell  me,*  I  resumed,  ‘  why 
they  adopt  such  unnecessary  duplicity  ?* 

*  Indeed,  and  I  cannot,  unless  it  will  satisfy  you  to 
say,  that  such  is  our  way,  in  the  green-room.* 

“  *  Then  Mr - is  not  so  very  much  indisposed,  to¬ 
day  ?*  . 

“  ‘  Why,  perhaps  not,*  laughed  the  quadruped  drama¬ 
tist;  ^or  he  may  be— a  little— you. comprehend  me,  sir?* 
he  ooDtinued,  tapping  his  leading  finger  to  his  forehead, 
and  smiling  pleasantly,  as  he  withdrew. 

**  But  indeed  I  did  not  comprehend  him  ;  or,  at  least, 
but  a  glimmer  of  I  his  possible  meaning  was  in  my  mind. 
Clearer  perceptions  on  the  mysterious  points  were  not 
neceesary,  i  however,  to  send  me  hack  to  the  manager*8 
private  roonip  with^even  a  more  boding  heart  than  I  bad 
left  it»  I  IVfy  aerial  funds  fell  fifty  per  cent  in  my  own 
credit. fi  I  would  have  given  my  note  of  hand  to  half  the 
amount  of  <the  check  which  had  been  so  nearly  in  my 
pocket,  just  to  see  it  put  down  again,  in  a  perfected  form, 
before  me.  t  . 

Once  more  scrambling  my  way  through  the  darkness 
behind )  the  scenes,  and  knocking  myself  against  twenty 
unseen  things,  1  repaired,  however,  to  the  manager.  He 
met  me,  at i the  door  of  his  penetralia,  in  a  great  hurry. 
He  was  just  leaving  the  theatre,  on  a  sudden  emergency ; 
and,  indeed,  he  had  since  been  speaking  with  his  trea¬ 
surer,  and  that  gentleman  doubted  if  it  would  be  well  to 
give  me  a  check  at  this  moment ;  but  we  could  arrange 
our  business  in  another  way  ;  1  might  draw  upon  him, 
at  three  months*  date,  and  he  would  accept  for  me,  at  the 
next  rehearsal,  that  day  week — and  so  he  left  me  to  get 
out  of  the  intricacies  and  dungeon  darkness  of  his  theatre, 
as  well  as  1  could. 

‘‘  I  will  not  trouble  you,  Graves,  with  my  appreciatiou 
of  the  whole  of  this  day*8  adventures.  I  will  not  lay 
before  you— in  detail,  at  least— my  disgust,  as  well  as  my 
impatience,  of  the  petty  trickery  to  which  my  industry, 
(if  nothing  else,)  as  a  writer  for  the  stage,  and  one  inno¬ 
cently  impressed  with  reputable  notions  of  the  characters 
of  its  public  servants,  seemed  about  to  be  saciificed  ;  ay, 
and  my  pecuniary  interest  (and  in  7ny  situation !)  also. 
But,  believe  me,  ithe  entire  thing  sickened  and  abashed 
me— (you  will  add,  enraged  and  stung  me.)  Manager 

— (what  a  good  name!)— — (abetter  one!) the 

man  who  began,  like  myself,  in  buskins— nay,  the  inani¬ 
mate  accompaniments  of  my  position  on  the  stage  at  re¬ 
hearsal  that  day — the  dusty,  dingy  passages— the  paltry 
wrong-skies  of  the  wings  and  scenes;  (ay,  1  have  indeed 


been  behind  them  !)  the  whole  character  of  flimsy,  and 
shifting,  and  daubed,  and  gingerbread  contrivance  of  the 
place— even  these,  and  this,  qualmed  me,  by  irresistible 
association,  and  my  interior  arose — not  very  rationally, 
either — against  the  very  physical  material  of  a  theatre.” 

We  were  about  to  submit  to  our  readers  a  passage  in 
which  this  subject  is  resumed.  It  contains,  however 
what  we  understand  to  be  meant  for  a  likeness  of  an 
eminent  actor,  so  grossly  caricatured,  that  we  cannot 
admit  it  into  our  columns.  Take,  instead,  a  picture  of 
our  expatriated  English  domiciled  at  Boulogne : 

“  End  the  sermon,  for  it  grows  like  one.  We  are  in 
Boulc^ne  :  or  rather  outside  Boulogne  ;  by  the  sea ;  on 
the  sands.  It  has  been  a  clear,  sunny,  winter*s  day ;  the 
first  shades  of  the  premature  evening  just  begin  to  steal 
on. — Shots  resound  in  our  ears.  We  look  about  us,  and 
discover  a  party  of  pigeon-shooters,  just  as  regularly 
equipped,  as  if  you  had  met  them  on  Primrose  hill,  or  on 
the  east  cliff  at  Hastings.  Approach  them. 

“  The  chief  of  the  group  is  a  man  of  forty,  or  there¬ 
about.  He  is  habited  as  a  sportsman,  and  nothing  in  his 
face  or  air  would  make  you  give  the  odds  that  he  may 
not  be  a  groom.  At  his  left  hand  is  a  youth  of  twenty, 
looking  more  somebody,  and  of  a  slow,  dry,  superci- 
liously-stupid  tournure^  incorrigibly,  though  only  recently 
English.  At  his  right  hand  stands  another  individual — 
perhaps  still  younger— about  eighteen — of  moderate  sta¬ 
ture,  taking  sex  into  consideration,  and  wearing  a  game- 
bag  and  a  powder-flask  over  her  smartly  expressed  bust 
and  short  petticoats.  She  carries  a  light  fowlingpiece, 
ordered  expressly  for  her  by  the  gentleman  of  forty ;  it 
is  raised  to  her  hip  ;  is  cocked  ;  her  finger  is  on  its 
trigger,  ready  to  let  it  off ;  and  with  one  foot  advanced 
before  the  other,  in  the  vigorous  attitude  of  a  keen  sports¬ 
man,  she  is  intently  watching  the  renewed  attempt  to  fly 
upward,  of  a  pigeon  secured  by  a  string,  to  a  stake.  Her 
male  supporters  also  carry  fovvlingpieces,  of  the  usual 
size, — other  unarmed  friends  are  behind. 

“  ‘  Hang  him — how  tiresome !  he  will  not  try  it  again, 

I  believe,*  said  the  young  lady. 

“  ‘  And  yet  I*m  sure  you  didu*t  wing  him  a  grain  more 
tlian  we  said  you  would,  Fan,*  observed  her  friend  to  the 
right. 

“  ‘  I  don*t  know  that,*  she  answered  pettishly, — ‘  I  by 
no  means  shoot  well  to-day — not  at  all  nicely — delicate¬ 
ly  ;  but  two  out  of  three,  for  dead  shots,  and  killed  my 
bird,  instead  of  only  winging,  or  laming  him,  twice.* 

“  ‘  Oh,  come.  Fan ;  *twas  very  well :  no  human  being 
is  equally  fortunate  or  skilful  every  day.* 

“  ‘  You  don't  do  yourself  justice,  indeed  you  don’t,’ 
lisped  the  youtli  at  her  other  side ;  *  you  have  shot 
amazingly  well.* 

^  And  ever  does,*  added  a  gentleman  behind. 

“  ‘  And  is  an  honour  to  her  master,*  said  another. 

“  ‘  Yes,  yes,  I*m  not  ashamed  of  my  little  pupil,*  i’^- 
joiued  the  white-hatted  chief  of  the  sport,  patting  her 
shoulder,  playfully’’. 

“  ‘  Are  you  not  ?*  she  asked,  in  a  soft  under-tone,  and 
contriving  to  repay  him  with  as  grateful  a  glance  as 
could  be  sent  forth,  sideways,  from  beneath  the  scanty 
protection  of  the  peak  of  her  male  caske then,  in 
that  case,  do  rout  up  that  lazy  pigeon  for  me — do  throw 
one  little  stone  at  him.* 

‘  Here,  then— ready  !* — He  stooped  for  the  stone. 

“  ‘  Here,  here— I  am.  ready,  deuce  knows* — and  the 
stone  was  flung,  and  the  broken- winged  pigeon  fluttered 
a  few  feet  from  the  ground,  and  the  gentle  maiden  fired 
—and  great  was  the  applause  to  see  him  come  to  the 
ground  again,  evidently  not  killed,  but  only  lamed  in  the 
other  wing,  as  it  had  been  wagered  would  be  the  case. 

‘  Lord  Acorn,*  said  one  of  the  spectators,  ‘  here  comes 

youi-  wife _ .*  The  fair  amazon's  tutor  turned  round, 

ejaculating  pure  English,  indeed,  but  English  sometimes 
interdicted — ‘  Ay,  Fan—*  he  continued— ‘  and  your 
mamma  with  her.* 
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“  ‘  Indeed  T  drawled  forth  Fan — ‘  but  I  wonder  her 
ladyship  ventures  out,  towards  evening,  with  her  symp^ 
toms." 

‘And  so  will  the  many  in  Boulogne,  whom  she  has 
entertained  with  them,’  assented  Lord  Acorn. 

«  ‘  My  wife  heard  them,  at  length,  no  later  than  this 
morning,  a  full  hour  at  Scamp’s  corner,’  observed  a  ru¬ 
bicund-faced  person  of  the  party. 

<<  ‘  Oh,  doubtless,’  resumed  Lord  Acorn ;  ‘  but  I  grieve 
to  inform  all  whom  it  may  concern,  that,  before  I  left 
home  to-day,  the  doctor  decided  that  Lady  Acorn  and 
himself  had  all  along  been  mistaking.’ 

“  ‘  What !  nothing  after  all,  in  Lady  Acorn’s  symp¬ 
toms  ?*  sneered  the  pretty  amazon ;  and  she  was  echoed, 
in  great  good-humour,  by  others  of  the  group. 

“  The  subject  of  these  remarks  was  yet  at  a  distance. 
Now  she  drew  near  enough,  with  the  mamma  of  Lord 
Acorn’s  pupil,  to  become  exposed  to  personal  criticism ; 
and  presently  words  of  admiration  escaped  all ;  while 
Lord  Acorn  whispered  to  the  young  lady — *  She  keeps 
her  word,  as  I  am  a  Christian  man  !  Relieved  of  “  her 
symptoms”  this  morning,  and  no  longer  in  danger  of  in¬ 
juring,  by  over-exertion,  the  long-promised  heir  of  the 
house  of  Acorn,  her  ladyship  has  mounted  flask,  bag, 
and  piece,  and  issues  forth  to  rival  you  in  good  eaniest. 
Fan!’ 

“  Lady  Acorn’s  low,  round,  little  figure,  certainly  ap¬ 
peared,  caparisoned  as  his  lordship  intimated.  Servants 
followed  her  and  her  friend. 

“  ‘  Lady  Acorn,  Lady  Acorn,  my  love,  do  you  mean  to 
destroy  yourself?’ — asked  her  husband,  when  she  was 
within  hearing — ‘  Put  by  the  piece,  for  heaven’s  sake,  if 
’tis  loaded !’ 

“  ‘  I  have  been  saying  much  the  same  thing  to  her 
ladyship,’  observed  the  mother  of  the  more  experienced 
amazon—*  and  that  it  requires  constant  practice,  and 
great  caution,  under  such  an  instructor  as  your  lordship, 
before  a  lady  can  be  safely  trusted  with  a  fowlingpiece, 
at  her  own  discretion.’ 

“  *  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  dear  Mrs  Howit,’  said 
Lady  Acorn — and  she  continued  with  an  expression  of 
something  like  silliness — ‘  but  I  am  positively  determined 
to  shoot  as  well  as  Miss  Howit,  whether  my  dear  Acorn 
will  take  me  in  hand  or  not ; — and  I  will  go  on  cau¬ 
tiously,  you  may  be  sure ;  beginning  with  a  flash  in  the 
pan,  and  then  adding  a  little  powder,  only,  in  the  barrel, 
and  then  a  little  more,  with  a  little  paper,  and  no  shot 
yet : — just  as  far  as  I  have  got  to-day — and  see  I’ — she 
presented  her  piece  awkwardly,  discharged  it,  and  wheel¬ 
ing  round  with  a  nervousness  not  yet  broke  in,  and  the  flash 
of  the  powder  almost  singed  her  husband’s  whisker,  and 
the  paper  wadding  struck  Mrs  Howit  in  the  forehead, 
who,  forgetting  Lady  Acorn’s  declaration  of  paper,  and 
paper  only,  shrieked,  and  said  she  was  shot. 

“  This  little  accident  explained  away,  and  soothed  over. 
Lady  Acorn  asked  her  lord  to  accompany  her  home,  with 
a  view  to  prepare  for  dinner.  He,  and  Mrs  Howit,  and 
Miss  Fanny  Howit,  said,  in  a  breath,  that  he  was  other¬ 
wise  engaged. 

‘‘  ‘  Oh,  very  well,’  assented  her  ladyship,  *  I  only  hoped 
you  might  spare  him  for  one  evening^  dear  Mrs  Howit ; 
and,  indeed,’  continuing  in  a  low,  confidential  tone  of 
voice,  to  her  friend,  ‘  I  do  think,  for  your  own  and  dear 
Fanny’s  sake — at  least  on  account  of  what  people  are  say- 

— though  I  am  sure  they  only  take  liberties  with  us 
all — but  I  do  think  you  ought  not  to  encourage  Acorn 
every  evening ;  besides,  I  think  you  allow  him  a  little  too 
niuch  champagne,  and  that,  and  falling  asleep  on  the  sofa, 
^ay  injure  his  health,  you  know.’ 

My  dear  Lady  Acorn,’  answered  Mrs  Howit,  so- 

emnly,  ‘  can  you  or  any  one  expect  me  to  seem  ungrateful 

or  the  attentions  paid  to  my  family  by  a  British  noble¬ 
man?’  ^33 

Certainly  not ;  come,  let’s  go  home  j’-»she  with- 
with  her  servant. 


“  *  Come,  pupil,’  said  Lord  Acorn,  giving  his  arm  to 
Miss  Fanny  Howit ; — ‘  and  you  know  I  am  to  bring  with 
us  our  young  arrival  from  Paris,— but  where  is  he  ?’— 
his  lordship  alluded  to  the  youth  we  have  mentioned  as 
holding  place  at  Miss  Fanny’s  left  hand,  and  who  now  was 
not  to  be  seen. 

“  ‘  He  parted  from  us  just  as  Lady  Acorn  came  up,’ 
said  the  young  lady,  *  and  1  watched  why.  A  man  in  a 
cloak  and  hairy  cap  had  come  neai*  us,  and  eyed  him,  once 
or  twice,  in  a  remarkable  manner  ;  and  he  did  not  seem 
to  like  that,  and  when  the  man  walked  a  little  farther  off^ 
he  hurried  towards  the  town,  in  another  direction.’ 

Ay?  I  hope  he  is  not  to  be  provided,  for  the  night, 
with  a  l^ed  in  the  hotel  in  the  high  town  ?  I  suspect  he 
has  left  Paris  in  some  trouble,  poor  fellow ;  if  he  doesn’t 
join  us  at  dinner,  or  this  evening,  we  must  see  and  make 
him  out,  one  of  the  first  things,  after  breakfast,  to-mor¬ 
row  :  but  home  now.  Fan,  it  gets  chilly.’ 

“  *  Chilly  as  whose  heart  ?’ — coquetted  the  pigeon- 
winger,  in  a  tone  as  soft  as  an  infant’s  lispings,  while  the 
whole  sporting-party  left  the  scene  of  their  day’s  exploits.” 

We  hope,  ere  long,  to  hear  again  from  Mr  Banim. 


The  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  CVIL  September,  1831. 
The  Westminster  Review,  No.  XXX.  October,  1831. 
The  American  Quarterly  Review,  No,  XVIII.  June, 
1831. 


We  have  brief  space  this  week  to  devote  to  these  Jour¬ 
nals,  and  can  do  little  more  than  say  that  they  are  all  three 
able  and  interesting  numbers. 

The  leading  article  in  the  Edinburgh  is  a  powerful  and 
eloquent  essay,  apropos  of  Croker’s  edition  of  Boswell. 
We  must  demur,  however,  to  the  justice  of  the  characters 
of  Johnson  and  his  biographer,  as  drawn  by  the  reviewer, 
and  also  to  the  correctness  of  his  estimate  of  Croker’s 
editorial  merits.  The  ingenious  writer  of  the  article  has, 
we  fear,  allowed  himself  to  be  insensibly  biassed  by  poli¬ 
tical  feeling — he  has  judged  the  objects  of  his  disserta¬ 
tion  by  the  standard  of  his  own  conventional  system  of 
moral  action.  There  is  an  essay  on  the  same  subject  in 
the  Westminster,  displaying  much  less  both  of  genius  and 
research,  but  coming,  to  our  notions,  much  nearer  the 
truth — simply  because  the  writer  has  not  bound  himself 
to  make  out  a  case.  The  review  of  Moore’s  Fitzgerald, 
in  the  Edinburgh,  is  a  good  paper,  but  falls  into  the  same 
mistake  as  Lord  Edward’s  biographer— that  of  overrating 
his  lordship’s  intellectual  powers.  The  review  of  Jones’ 
work  on  the  doctrine  of  rent,  is  able,  as  the  essays  on  the 
subject  of  Political  Economy  in  the  Edinburgh  Review 
almost  always  are.  There  is  a  very  interesting  article 
on  the  state  of  Protestantism  in  Germany.  There  is  a 
learned  article  on  the  Greek  Philosophy  of  Taste,  and 
one— which  seems  to  come  a  day  after  the  fair — on 
Southey’s  Uneducated  Poets.  Altogether,  it  is  a  well- 
varied  and  interesting  number. 

The  leading  article  in  the  Westminster  is  devoted  to  a 
retrospect  of  the  political  careers  of  Canning  and  Hus- 
kisson — it  is  nervous  and  impressive.  The  Westminster 
is,  however,  a  puritan  in  politics,  and  its  judgments  of 
those  who  do  not  coincide  with  its  opinions  must  be  taken 
with  allowance.  Our  opinion  of  these  statesmen  is  upon 
record.  The  article  on  “  The  Present  State  of  Music,” 


and  that  on  “  Conder’s  Italy,”  will  be  read  with  interest. 
The  essay  on  Tithes  is  a  masterly  argument  on  an  im¬ 
portant  legal  doctrine.  There  is  great  variety  in  this 
number.  It  passes  from  grave  to  gay— from  lively  to 
severe — from  the  Cholera  to  “  Pin  Money” — ^from  Ci¬ 
vilisation  in  Africa  to  “  The  Young  Duke”— from  the 
late  Revolution  in  France  and  its  consequences  to  “  The 
Dutchman’s  Fireside.”  There  is  only  one  article  in  the 
present  number  to  which  we  feel  inclined  to  ol^ect,  and 
that  is  headed,  “  Prospects  from'  Tory  Re-action.”  It 
professes  to  have  been  called  forth  by  some  passages  in 
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Blackwoods  Magazine.  Someof  these  ^e  had  read-w.th  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Scieiwes.  No.  XV. 
deep  regret,  to  see  the  possibility  of  civil  war  so  lightly  „  jgg,  Philadelphia  :  Carey  and  Lee.  London  • 
spoken  of.  But  the  Westminster’s  response  to  their  de-  j  Rennet.  Glasgow :  John  Held  and  Co. 

iiance  is  perfect  midsummer  madness.  I  •  i 

One  word  on  this  subject,  since — however  alien  to  our  I  The  physicians  arid  sux*georis  of  America’ do  not  seem 
general  topics  of  discourse— we  have  fallen  upon  it.  No  I  to  be  inclined  to  let  niediiial  science  fhll  behind  in  the 
man,  whose  eyes  are  open,  can  conceal  from  himself  that  I  New  World.  If  we  may  judge  of  what  they  are  about 
our  present  crisis  is  most  perilous.  There  is  deep  exas-  I  from  the  tifteenth  Number  of  the  American  efoumal  of 
peration  on  both  sides.  It  is  possible  that  arms  may  be  |  Medical  Sciences,  there  appear  to  be  a  gi’eat  many 
appealed  to — and  this  appeal  once  made,  every  man,  working  meii  at  present*  engaged  in  pursuing  the  know- 
however  he  may  dislike  this  manner  of  supporting  his  I  ledge  of  medicine  and  the  collateral  sciences  with  great 
principles,  is  bound  by  honour  and  morality  to  stand  by  I  success.  As  a  whole,  this  number  is  good,  both  on  ac- 
that  party  with  which  he  coincides  in  opinion.  But  |  count  of  the  intrinsic  valu'e  of  some  of  the  papers  contained 
when  we  reflect  how  many  ties  of  friendship,  affinity,  I  in  it,  and  also  on  a'Ceourtt  of  the  variety  of  its  contents, 
and  blood,  must  be  torn  asunder,  if  this  awful  alterna-  I  This  last  quality  we  hold  to  be  very  essential  for  a  jour- 
tive  be  adopted, — when  we  think  of  the  possibility  of  I  nal,  not  professedly  confined  to  any  particular  branch  of 
our  whole  social  fabric  tottering  and  crashing  down  J  medical  science,  and  yet  we  too  often  find  such  periodicals 
around  us,— when  we  think  of  the  lasting  and  rankling  |  entirely  occupied  by  long  papers  on  one  subject,  which, 
hatreds  that^ili  be  engendered — what  shall  we  say  of  I  though  it  may  enhance  its  value  to  one  class  of  individuals, 
him  who  shall  first  cry,  “  To  arms  ?”  Words  may  be  I  must  always,  in  a  great  measure,  unfit  it  for  propagating 
uttered  in  calmer  moments,  which  must  how  entail  an  useful  general  information.  We  have  only  room  to  notice 
awful  responsibility  upon  the  utterer.  Should  we  really  briefly  a  few  of  the  best  articles  contained  in  this  num- 
be  driven  to  civil  war,  every  honest  man  must  keep  a  I  her. 

bullet  or  two  constantly  in  I’eserve  for  the  speclkl  service  I  Perhaps  the  most  interesting,  is  the  account  given  by 
of  those  who  have  hollaed  us  on.  j  Dr  iVIott  of  the  dissection  of  a  case  in  which  he  had  tied 

To  return  to  the  Westminster,  we  see  that  "an  esteemed  I  the  cai’otid  artery.  Though  this  is  a  short  communica- 
contemporary  accuses  it  of  an  irreligious  tend^cy.  We  I  tion,  and  merely  descriptive,  we  have  read  it  with  con- 
must  say,  for  our  parts,  that  we  have  been  able  to  detect  siderable  pleasure,  as  coming  from  Dr  Mott,  and  as  form¬ 
nothing  of  the  kind.  ,  .  '  I  ing  an  interesting  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the 

The  number  of  the  American  Quarterly  now  before  us  I  surgery  of  the  arterial  system,  in  which  so  many  iin- 
is,  if  any  thing,  superior  to  the  common. run  of  that  pe-  1  provements  have  taken  place  since  the  days  of  John  Hun- 
riodicaL  Art.  I.,  on  “  College  Instruction  and  Disci-  ter.  We  think  the  surgical  profession  indebted  to  Dr 
pline,”  evinces  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  his  subject  j  Mott  for  his  account  of  this  dissection,  which  appears  to 
on  the  part  of  the  writer.  In  his  ideas  with  regard  to  have  been  conducted  with  great  care  and  success.  The 
discipline,  however,  he  strikes  us  as  being  illiberal.  Col-  j  practical  articles  of  the  Journal  are  numerous  and  good; 
legians  are  not  schoolboys~they  must  be  treated  as  men,  I  but  we  cannot  enter  upon  the  particulars  of  them  at  present, 
or  they  will  behave  worse.  Art.  II.— r-“  Croly’s  George  I  We  are  delighted  to  find,  from  one  of  the  revietvs,  that 
Fourth”— is  highly  judicious.  Art.  III.— “  Hierogly-  I  the  Americans  have  had  the  good  sense  to  have  a  Phar- 
phic  System  ’’—contains  nothing  new,  hut  affords  a  toler-  I  macopojia  formed,  which  is  to  be  used  through  the  Cnited 
able  digest  of  late  discoveries.  Art.  IV.,  on  “  Iron,”  is  I  States ;  and  we  agree  most  heartily  with  the  reviewer 
a  valuable^  oontribution  to  Technology.  Art.  V. — a  re-  I  in  condemning  the  present  system  of  having  three  I’liar- 
view  of  Bulwer’s  ‘‘  Siamese  Twins”— is  eminently  un-  I  macopoeias  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  We  hope  that 
just.  We  dO'UOt  object  to  cutting  up  the  work  imme-  I  the  good  sense  of  the  colleges  of  physicians  of  London, 
diately  in  question,  which  all  the  world  knows  was  so  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin,  will  soon  put  lis  on  a  par  with 
heavy,  that  it  sunk  the  Leith  smack  on  board  of  which  it  our  Transatlantic  brethren  in  this  respect,  by  furnishing 
was  embarked  far  Edinburgh  ;  but  we  object  to  the  temper  us  with  a  Pharmacopoeia  Britannica,  which  will  put  an 
in  which  it  is  done,  more  especially  as  this  is  a  continuation  end  to  the  confusion  and  numerous  mistakes  of  daily 
of  a  persevering  and  rather  malignant  attempt  to  run  down  occurrence  in  the  present  state  of  things, 
the  most  bold  and  original  of  our  minor  novelists. — Art.  We  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  spare  room  at  present  to 
VI.  “Europe  and  America”— worthy  of  our  serious  atten-  give  a  more  detailed  notice  of  this  Journal,  which  con- 
tion  ;  one  of  those  auguries  of  the  issue  of  the  present  tains  much  of  great  interest ;  but  we  hope  soon  to  have 
revolutions  in' Europe,  which  an  author  beyond  the  At-  an  opportunity  of  perusing  another  number,  as  we  have 
Ian  tic  may  pen  very  comfoi*tably  in  his  study,  but  which  derived  great  pleasure  from  the  present, 
is  rather  nervous  reading  for  us,  who  are  upon  the  scene  - -  - 

of  action.— Art.  VII.  ‘^Webster’s  Speeches” — interest-  i looti 

ing,  as  affording  a  biographical  sketch  of  that  distinguished  j  Plates  of  Friendship  s  Offennyfor  183-.# 

statesman  and  lawyer.— Art.  VIII.  “Poland” — instruc-  j  These  highly-finished  productions  of  the  burin,  pro- 
tive.— Art.  IX.  “  History  of  Maryland”— the  only  jnjs0  sustain  the  well- won  reputation  of  “  Friendship’s 
satisfactory  account— the  only  account,  we  may  say,  of  Offering.”  In  “  Lady  Carrington,”  (by  Lawrence),  we 
the  rise  and  progress  of  the  colony  that  has  reached  have  another  of  that  fine  spirit’s  apotheoses  of  British 
England.— Art.  X.  “  Peale’s  Notes  on  Italy” — W’e  are  beauty.  “  The  Fairy  of  the  Lake”  is  a  delicately  ethe- 
much  tempted  to  have  a  laugh  at  Mr  Ixembrandt  Peale,  rial— a  bright  and  buoyant  form  of  light,”  descending 
but  his  gray  hairs,  and  indefatigable  devotion  to  the  from  some  starry  sphere,  and  lingering  ere  it  seek  its 
cause  of  art,  demand  more  resjwctful  treatment  at  our  j  coral  caves,  to  gaze  at  its  own  surpassing  loveliness  re- 

fleeted  in  the  pure  water.  “  The  Poet’s  Dream”  embo- 
It  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  equable  diffusion  of  talent  dies  the  romantic  tale  of  Milton’s  sleep,  over  which  the 
thi*oughout  the  world,  that  we  find  it  impossible  to  de-  unknown  beauty  watched,  whose  reported  charms  led 
termine  to  which  of  the  three  works  ne  liave  been  re-  him  in  anxious  quest  over  the  half  ol  Europe.  **  The 
viewing  the  preference  ought  to  be  given.  It  is  a  strong  Embarkation,”  and  “  The  Palace”— good.  “  The  Oi- 

proof  that  honest  and  sound-headed  enquiry  must  lead  to  phan” _ tempered  grief  and  generous  endurance.  “  The 

truth,  that  these  thrro  periodicals,  differing  a*  they  do  in  Greek  Mother”— sternly,  though  beautiful,  she  gazes 
tphe,  temper,  and  principle,  come,  by  different  roads,  across  the  waves  at  the  rising  moon,  her  guiUii  carelessly 
uniformly  to  the  same  results.  thrown  aside,  her  chUdren  clinging  to  hen  “  The 

Dismal  Tale” — elegantly  composed,  but  still  Stothar  • 
3IyiThina  and  Myrto”— very  sweet.  “  The  Prediction 
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_ that  old-bearded  juggler  would  be  a  greenhorn,  in¬ 
deed,  could  he  ventui’e  any  predictioa  save  one  to  so  fair 
a  couple  of  enquirers.  Hymen  (by  the  way,  is  there 
such  a  star  ?)  in  the  ascendant— unequivocally  !  Recol¬ 
lecting  that  in  “  Friendship’s  Offering”  the  engravings 
have  ever  been  regarded  as  subordinate  to  the  literary 
matter,  the  excellence  of  the  present  year’s  Illustrations 
have  raised  our  hopes  pretty  high. 


fy  Christian  Shade,  A  collection  of  Sacred  Poems. 
]Vith  Prfface  and  Biographical  Sketches,  Ry  James 
Brownlee,  Esq.,  advocate.  Edinburgh:  Stirling  and 
Kenney.  London:  James  Duncan.  1831. 

The  poems  which  chiefly  compose  this  little  volume  of 
selections  have  been  long  before  the  public.  They  are 
now  published  in  a  neat  and  convenient  form,  very  suit¬ 
able  as  a  present  for  the  young,  and  an  excellent  prize  fur 
Sabbath  evening  schools.  Foi*  lialf-a^crown  we  have 
Noyes’s  powerful  poem  on  “  Distress  Porteous’s  fervid 
and  pathetic  verses  on  Death Blair’s  celebrated 
^  Grave  Gray’s  Elegy  Cunningham’s  ‘‘  Elegy  on  a 
pile  of  ruins  Young’s  “  Last  Day  and  “  Eternity,”  by 
Dr  Jamieson.  These  poems  possess  various  d^rees  of  merit, 
are  all  favourites  with  the  public,  and  well  known,  with 
the  exception  of  the  last,  a  juvenile  production  of  the 
venerable  compiler  of  the  Scottish  Dictionary,  nowscai'oely 
to  be  met  with.  The  editor  has  judiciously  subjoined  short 
biographical  notices  of  their  several  authors.  We  con¬ 
scientiously  recommend  it. 


Le  Traductenr ;  or.  Historical,  Dramatic,  and  Miscella^ 
neons  Selections  from  the  best  French  Writers,  on  a  Plan 
calcidated  to  render  JReadbig  and  Translating  peculiarlg 
serviceable  in  acquiring  the  French  Language,  By  P. 
F.  Merlet,  Teacher  of  the  French  Language  at  the 
University  of  London.  Second  Edition.  London. 
Effingham  Wilson.  1831. 

•We  can  sincerely  recommend  this  work. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 

THE  ENCHANTER’S  FLITTING. 

-—As  we  reached  the  top  of  the  brae,  from  which  we 
gain  the  first  view  of  Melrose,  on  approaching  it  from  the 
south,  the  sun  was  already  down.  The  Abbey  rose  dimly 
through  the  clustering  trees  that  shroud  it — the  green  and 
undulating  landscape  was  veined  with  streaks  of  dull  grey 
ground  mist — the  air  was  motionless,  and,  for  the  season, 
mild,  after  the  long  day’s  rain.  Away,  above  the  eastern 
quarter,  hung  huge  convoluted  clouds,  of  a  crimson  die, 
depending  over  long  golden  streaks  which  laced  the  hori¬ 
zon.  It  was  a  gorgeous  spectacle — a  fit  indication  of  the 
spot  where  stood  the  halls  left  tenantless  a  few  days  be¬ 
fore  by  THE  Last  Minstrel. 

He  has  sought  a  milder  clime,  and  under  happy  auspi- 
Concurring  circumstances  imited  to  render  the  time 
immediately  preceding  his  departure  one  of  no  common 
interest.  F  irst  came  Allan  Cunningham,  to  pay  homage 
at  the  feet  of  his  master — and  how  Allan  felt  and  thought 
on  the  occasion,  himself  shall  tell  us.  ^ 

THE  poet’s  landscape. 

Bg  Allan  Cunningham, 

“  ’Twas  in  the  eighteen  hundred  year 
Ot  Christ,  and  thirty-one, 

I  climb’d  up  Eildon’s  cloven  hill—' 

I  climb’d  it  not  aloue. 


it  liberty  to  use  these  verses,  which  form  a  portion  of  the 

the^mu/cf,  we  iue  iudebted  to  the  kind- 
ness  and  hberality  oi  its  Editor. 


I  stood  on  Eildoii’s  cloven  hill. 

And  look’d  on  Eildon  tree : 

Fair  Melrose  rose,  and  old  Tweed  ran, 
And  broom  bloom’d  fair  to  see ; 

On  Cowdenknowes  and  Chiefswood  burn 
The  sunlight  loved  to  tarry. 

Where  minstrel  Thomas  dwelt  of  yore, 
And  woo’d  the  Queen  of  Faery. 

Oh,  fair,  in  ancient  song  and  tale. 

These  places  shine  like  lamour ^ 

But  now  another  sorcerer’s  fiung 
O’er  them  a  bi'ighter  glamour. 

Magician  Michael  stood  and  cleft 
This  lofty  hill  in  three  ; 

Unloosed  the  Tweed,  and  rode  the  fiend 
Unbridled  through  the  sea. 

Red  Douglas  fill’d  up  Ancrum  burn 
With  blood  between  its  banks  ; 

And  Lesley  on  sad  Philiphtaugh 
Trode  o’er  the  long-hair’d  ranks. 

A  poet  sat  on  Cowdenknowes, 

And  uue  on  Gala- water. 

And  sung  such  songs  as  long  have  cheer’d 
Wife,  husband,  sou,  and  daughter  ; 

But  Ryiuer’s  hai*p.  Magician’s*  waud, 

The  doughty  Douglas’  sword, 

Are  things  forgotten  when  we  look 
On  thee,  fair  Abbotsford ! 

“  ’Tis  sweet  to  stand  and  look  around 
O’er  Scotland’s  past’ral  clime, 

And  mark  the  sacred  spots  which  thus 
Have  triumph’d  over  time* 

Ill  every  vale  there  shines  a  light, 

On  every  hill  a  hedo  ; 

A  lid  stream  and  river  flow  in  song, 

The  Et trick,  Tweed,  and  Gala. 

Ilai’ps  seem  to  sound  from  every  tree, 
Sweet  voices  rise  around, 

A  poet’s  tongue  in  every  stone. 

For  all  is  charmed  ground. 

Tweed  had  enough — more  than  enough. 
Of  poet’s  tale  and  story; 

But  one  more  bright  than  all  is  come, 
And  dimm’d  them  in  his  glory. 

By  crystal  Nith  I  roved  of  late, 

And  eke  by  haunted  Ae, 

And  Clouden  fair,  and  Annan  clear. 
Beneath  her  broomy  brae  ; 

And  silver  Moffat,  rushing  swift 
As  e’er  did  outlaw’s  arrow 
Oh  !  each  fair  name  is  nought  to  fame, 
(’oin pared  to  3' weed  and  Yarrow; 

Or  Ettrick,  which  the  twin-lambs  love, 
Or  that  stream  where  the  pleasant 
And  gallant  men  of  Teviot  live. 

And  hunt  the  roe  and  pheasant. 

Oh  !  they  have  Wit  whene’er  they  wish, 
And  Fancy  when  they  want  her. 

For  they  dwell  aye  in  Abbotsford, 

With  Scotland’s  chief  enchanter. 

“  A  pilgrim,  far  o’er  hill  and  dale, 

And  many  a  lonely  glen, 

I  journey’d,  ’twas  no  god  to  sec, 

But  Him,  the  first  of  men. 

There  he  was  musing,  .where  the  Tweed 
Ran  broad,  and  deep,  and  clear ; 

1  went  in  reverence  and  in  awe. 

As  men  approach  a  seer. 

The  sparkling  eye,  the  grasp  of  joy. 

The  brightness  of  that  brow  !— 

1  saw  thee,  and  I  felt  thee  then, 

And  1  do  feel  thee  now* 
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Beside  thee  sat  thy  daughters  twain, 

In  calm  and  glad  contentment ; 

I  stooped  my  head  in  Abbotsford, 

And  owned  a  new  enchantment. 

**  Oh  !  some  write  rhymes  for  glittering  gold, 
Which  fancy*s  flight  encumbei*s. 

And  some  for  women’s  love ;  and  some 
To  soothe  them  with  sweet  numbers 
Some  sing  the  dark  long  winter  through, 

To  charm  the  hours  of  dulness « 

But  I  pour  out  this  rhyme  to  ease 
My  glad  heart  in  its  fulness.  vi.' 

The  rain  is  kindly  to  the  com. 

The  blossom  to  the  boe,  '  *  i  < 

The  sunshine  to  the  flowers — but  thou 
Hast  been  far  more  to  me. 

The  rain  shall  hai*m  the  parching  com,' 

The  sunshine  bring  on  blindness,  ^ 

The  blossom  fail  to  feed  the  bee,  '  > 

When  I  forget  thy  kindness !”  ' 

Next  came  from  the  far  East,  the  honest,  manly,  in¬ 
dependent  son  of  Burns.  Words  of  ours  would  faintly 
express  the  feelings  awakened  by  thoughts  of  such  a 
meeting — we  borrow  the  language  of  one  allied  to  Scott 
by  genius,  as  well  as  by  affinity.* 

LINES  WRITTEN  ON  TWEEDSIDE# 

September  the  l^th,  1831. 

A  day  I’Ve  seen  whose  brightness  pierced  the  cloud 
Of  pain  and  sorrow,  both  for  great  and  stimll — 

A  night  of  flowing  cups,  and  plbrochs  loud. 

Once  more  within  the  Minstrel’s  blazon’d  hall. 

•  •  ^ 

Upon  this  frozen  hearth  pile  crackling  trees ; 

Let  every  silent  clarshach  find  its  strings  ; 

Unfurl  once  more  the  banner  to  the  breeze ; 

No  warmer  welcome  for  the  blood  of  kings  ! 

**  From  ear  to  ear,  from  eye  to  glistening  eye. 

Leap  the  glad  tidings,  ^d  the  glance  of  glee  ; 

Perish  the  hopeless  breast,  that  beats  not  high 
At  thought  beneath  His  roof  that  guest  to  see  !  , 

I 

What  princely  stranger  comes  ?— What  exiled  lord 
From  the  fai*  East  to  Scotia’s  strand  returns — 

To  stir  with  joy  the  towers  of  Abbotsford, 

And  *  wake  the  Minstrel’s  soul  ?’— The  boy  of  Bui*ns  ! 

Of  Sacred  Genius !  blessing  on  .the  chains. 

Wherein  thy  sympathy  can, minds  entwine; 

Beyond  the  conscious  glow  of  kindred  veins, 

A  power,  a  spirit,  and  a  charm  ai’e  thine. 

Thine  offspring  share  them.  Thou  bast  trod  the  land— • 
It  breathes  of  thee— and  men,  through  rising  teai’s. 
Behold  the  image  of  thy  manhood  stand. 

More  noble  than  a  galaxy  of  Peers. 

And  He— his  father’s  bones  had  quaked,  I  ween, 

But  that  with  holier  pride  his  heart-strings  bound. 
Than  if  his  host  had  King  or  Kaiser  been, 

And  star  and  cross  on  every  bosom  round. 

High  strains  were  pour’d  of  many  a  border  spear. 
While  gentle  Angers  8>vept  a  throbbing  sheU  ; 

A  manly  voice,  in  manly  notes  and  clear. 

Of  lowly  love’s  deep  bliss  responded  welL 

**  The  children  sang  the  ballads  of  their  sires • 

Serene  among  them  sat  the  hoary  Knight ; 


*  These  generous  and  stirring  lines  are  taken  from  this  month’s 
Blackwood,  We  have  nothing  but  internal  evidence  for  the  pa¬ 
ternity  we  have  assigned  to  them. 


And,  if  dead  Bards  have  ears  for  earthly  lyres. 

The  Peasant’s  shade  was  near,  and  drank  delight. 

“  As  through  the  woods  we  took  our  homeward  way. 

Fair  shone  the  moon  last  night  on  Eildon  hill ; 

Soft  rippled. Tweed’s, broad  wave  beneath  her  ray. 

And  in  sweet  murmurs  gush’d  the  Huntly  rill. 

Heaven  send  the  guardian  Genius  of  the  Vale 
Health  yet,  and  strength,  and  length  of  honour’d  days 
To  cheer  the  world  with  many  a  gallant  tale,  ^ 

And  hear  his  children’s  children  chant  his  lays. 

**  Through  seas  unruffled  may  the  vessel  glide. 

That  bears  her  Poet  far  from  Melrose’  glen  ;  I 

And  may  his  pulse  be  steadfast  as  our  pride,  I 

When  happy  breezes  waft  him  back  again  !” 

Though  last,  not  least,  Wordsworth,  the  first  of  living 
poets,  looked  in  to  greet  the  hoary  Knight”  before  he 
took  the  road— but  the  harp  of  Rydal  remains,  as  yet, 
silent. 

There  is  something  striking  in  this  gathering  of  those  i 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  literature,  or  to 
whose  names  cling  literary  associations,  on  the  eve  of  our 
Wizard’s  departure  for  Italy.  Is  the  omen  good  or  bad  ? 
Are  we  to  receive  it  as  a  presage  that  the  journey  he  has 
undertaken,  will  restore  him  to  us  with  renovated  health  ? 

Or  are  we  to  view  it  as  the  splendour  which  has  often 
ere  now  crowded  around  earthly  potentates,  when  about 
to  quit  their  regal  halls,  never  to  return  ?  We  will  hope 
the  best. 


ON  TURNERS. 

Sy  Robert  Chambers, 

Turners”  is  a  slang  phrase  of  our  own  invention  for 
the  class  of  people  who  regularly  take  what  they  call  a 
turn  every  Sunday  afternoon  before  dinner.  They  are  a 
middle-aged  order  of  men,  married  and  unmarried ;  and 
you  may  always  know  them  at  a  distance,  even  when 
they  mingle  in  the  crowds  of  the  emptying  churches,  by 
their  faces  rendered  rosy  with  the  country  air,  their  sticks 
perhaps  under  or  over  their  arms,  and  the  breasts  of  their 
boats  blown  back  and  flaffing  in  the  wind.  Your  turner 
of  the  present  year  of  God  1831,  is  a  buck  passe  of  the 
year  of  grace  1808  or  9.  He  is  confined  all  the  week  by 
some  sedentary  employment,  to  which  he  sits  down  every 
day  regularly  at  ten  o’clock — having  Arst  opened,  with  a 
neat  and  adroit  jerk,  the  lowest  button  of  his  waistcoat— 
and  from  which  he  does  not  rise  till  four,  after  which  he 
takes  a  constitutional  walk  till  Ave.  The  arrear  of  exer¬ 
cise  and  air,  which  has  been  gathering  during  the  week, 
he  pays  off  by  one  good  turn  on  the  Sunday  after¬ 
noon,  having  Arst  heard  the  forenoon  sermon— or  perhaps 
not — in  some  respectable  church,  such  as  St  Giles’s,  which, 
being  only  frequented  by  the  judicious  few,  always 
presents  ample  scope  and  verge  enough  for  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  what  may  be  called  skirmishing  church-goers.  Say 
he  has  been  indulging  a  little  on  the  Saturday  night,  in 
the  lodgings  of  some  friend,  or  in  the  Rainbow ;  perhaps 
a  brother  turner  drops  in  upon  him  next  forenoon, 
exactly  out  of  time  for  seimoii,  and  Ands  him,  as  the 
bells  arc  just  ringing  in,  beginning  to  reach  his  arms  out 
of  bed,  and  calling  for  breakfast.  In  one  hour  after  that 
date,  the  two  are  seen  dropping  out  at  the  bottom  of  the 
King’s  park,  on  the  way  to  Portobello.  We  say 
more.  They  return  about  four,  and,  falling  into  the 
ranks  of  the  church-going  people,  may  be  singled  out, 
secure  as  they  think  themselves,  by  the  characteristics  wc 
have  described.  Bat  we  must  look  back  to  the  tuniers 
and  the  turner  system  of  thirty  years  since — a  class,  o 
course,  who  were  the  gay  young  men  of  the  time  o 
Deacon  Brodie. 

^Suppose  the  High  Street  of  Edinburgh,  on  a  Sunday 
forenoon,  about  that  period,— a  Ane  summer  Sundayi^ 


•  This  was  said,  by  difierent  officers,  of  every  militia  regiment 
J*ised  during  the  French  war.  It  was  a  pickled  phrase  Tor  re- 
J^ew-days,  and,  we  need  not  remark,  had  little  reference  to  the 
real  merit  of  the  corps  of  wliich  it  was  said. 


the  sun  throwing  a  deep  black  shade  on  the  south  side  of 
the  street,  and  brilliantly  illuminating*  the  north  side, — 
the  bells  of  St  Giles’s  j  ust  beginning  to  stagger  to  a  cessation, 
^Dr  Blair  past  in  his  gown, — only  a  few  decent  citizens, 
with  their  wives  and  children,  remaining  unchurched, — 
these  evidently  about  to  disappear  off  the  street  altogether. 
A  small  group  of  middle-aged  respectable  Lawnmarketers, 
who  have  hitherto  been  standing  at  the  Cross,  as  if  intend¬ 
ing  to  go  into  church  themselves,  begin  to  observe  that  the 
streets  are  getting  so  empty,  as  to  make  their  appearance 
a  little  conspicuous.  After  casting  several  affectedly 
careless  glances  around  them,  they  begin  to  sidle  away  in 
different  directions,  some  apparently  towards  the  Tron, 
others  towards  St  Giles’s.  They  never  reach  those  places, 
however.  They  are  absorbed  in  closes  and  stairs  upon 
the  way.  In  about  half  an  hour,  if  you  were  stationed 
about  the  Meadow  Walk,  or  Burntsfield  Links,  you  would 
see  the  same  figures  come  oozing  out  at  different  exits 
from  the  town,  and  meet  at  the  golf-house,  or  at  the 
cage,  or  other  place  of  rendezvous,  and  then  proceed,  in 
posse  comitatuSf  in  the  direction  of  Currie  or  the  Hunters* 

Tryst.  About  one  o’clock,  Mr  J —  L -  might  be 

seen  cooling  it  through  Straiton,  in  the  midst  of  a  slow 
procession  of  bellied  men,  his  hat  and  wig  perhaps  borne 
aloft  on  the  end  of  his  stick,  and  a  flight  of  flies  buzzing 
and  humming  in  the  shape  of  a  pennon,  from  behind  his 
shining  pow.  This  is  the  Lawnmarket  company  of 
turners.  Perhaps  Captain  Burnet,  of  the  town-guard,  is 
of  the  set ;  he  has  a  brother  a  farmer  about  Woodhouse- 
lee ;  and  they  intend  to  call  there,  and  perhaps  he  treated 
to  a  check  of  lamb,  or  something  of  that  kind,  with  a 
glass  of  spirits  [and  water,  ‘‘  for  really  the  day  is  very 
warm.”  The  talk  is  of  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  and 
General  Brune,  and  the  Duke  of  York  and  the  Texel; 
or,  more  interesting  subject  still,  the  last  week’s  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Edinburgh  volunteers  in  the  Links. 
These  fat  men,  who  not  only  sleep  o’  nights,  but  almost 
o’  days  too,  are  all  sergeants  and  corporals  in  the  regi¬ 
ment,  though,  of  course,  they  employ  real  veteran  ser¬ 
geants  to  run  about  planting  the  little  flags  to  march  by, 
and  other  matters  of  duty  ;  it  being  as  much  as  they  can 
do  to  go  through  the  regular  business  of  the  drill. 

**  Ton  my  honour,”  says  one,  “  it  was  too  bad  of 
Justice  Clerk  Hope  to  keep  us  so  long  upon  the  ground  | 
on  Thursday.  Two  mortal  hours,  I  declare.  I  thought  | 
I  should  have  fainted  with*  the  fatigue  and  the  heat 
together.  I  declare,  when  we  all  rushed  afterwards  into 
the  golf-house,  to  get  a  draught  of  porter,  I  think  1  drank 
a  whole  bottle  before  ever  I  felt  the  taste  of  it.  It  was 
all  spent  upon  the  mere  aridity  of  the  soil.” 

It  was  a  terrible  drill,  indeed,”  remarks  another.  i 
**  I  heard  Lieutenant  Beveridge  himself  say,  that  he 
never  knew  one  so  fatiguing ;  Captain  Jardine  was  quite 
at  a  loss  to  know  what  his  lordship  meant.  That  hop¬ 
ping  body, - ,  who  was  my  rear  rank  man,  tramped 

down  the  heel  of  my  shoe  at  the  hegiuning  of  the  drill, 
and  I  had  to  march  all  the  time  in  that  state :  I  thought 
I  should  have  died  of  the  pain  of  it.” 

“  But  what  do  you  think  Lord  Cathcart  said  of  us,” 
asks  another,  ‘‘  after  our  last  review  ?  Why,  he  said  that 
with  five  hundred  such  troops  he  would  not  be  afraid  to 
meet  the  charge  of  three  thousand  Frenchmen.”  * 

The  turners  do  not  countenance  newfangled,  flashy 
houses  of  entertainment,  which  spring  up  by  the  ^vayside 
every  now  and  then,  and,  after  a  year  or  two,  sink  again 
into  another  state  of  existence.  They  are  attached  to  old, 
snaall,  permanent  thatched  ale-houses,  kept  by  decent 
^ulow-women,  whose  husbands  perished  many  years  ago 
by  the  shooting  of  quarries,  or  other  accidents,  and  who 
Were  then  set  up  “  in  a  way  of  doing  ”  by  subscription. 
With  the  snecks  of  the  doors  of  such  houses,  they  arc  as  | 
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familiar  as  with  their  own  firesides.  They  enter  the 
humble  quiet  abode,  and  in  an  easy  friendly  way  step 
into  the  family  apartment,  where  they  find  the  widow 
compounding  between  God  and  Mammon,  (being  unable 
to  leave  the  house  for  church,)  by  sitting  in  front  of  an 
extinct  five,  with  a  large  Bible  open  upon  her  knees, 
which  she  reads  with  one  of  the  eyes  of  her  spirit,  while 
the  other  is  cast  backwai*d  and  benward,  in  reflection  upon 
a  reckoning  there  in  progress. 

“  Well,  Mrs  Simpson,  how  are  you  to-day?  Very 
warm  weather.  When  did  you  hear  from  your  son 
William  ?  And  how  is  John  getting  on  now  ?” 

‘‘  Oh,  sir,”  answered  the  widow*,  William  ’s  still 
with  the  army  in  Holland;  but. I  heard  frae  him  lately, 
and,  thank  Heaven,  he  keeps  his  health.!  John  has  been 
in  the  Hielands  for  mair  than  a  year,  and  he’s  now  gar¬ 
dener  to  Mr  M^Scandlish  of  Dronascandlish<^some  gait 
about  Badenoch,  1  think  they  ca’  it.” 

And  is  your  dochter  Jean  still  in  her  place  with  Mr 
So-and-so,  in  Edinbiurgh  ?’* 

Oh  ay,  sir  ;  and  she  has  got  an  addition  of  ten  shil¬ 
lings  a-year  to  her  wages.” 

After  a  great  deal  of  chat  of  this  kind,  the  result  of  a 
sincere  interest  which  the  Messrs  Turners  take  in  the 
affairs  of  the  widow  once  a-week,  some  uiidertoned  com¬ 
munications  pass  amongst  them  ;  they  are  discussing  a 
subject  upon  which  all  had  their  minds  previously  made 
up  in  one  way.  “  Ay,”  at  last  one  says  aloud,  “  spirits 
and  water.”  The  widow  parades  the  desired  liquor, 
which  is  no  sooner  set  upon  the  table,  than  .they  he|^in 
with  renewed  vehemence  to  wipe  their  dewy  foreli^ds, 
and  remark  upon  the  heat  of  the  day,  althqugl?  for  a 
minute  or  two  previously  they  had  intermitted  that  em¬ 
ployment.  Hech,  that’s  refreshing  !”  They  then  enter 
into  extensive  conversation  with  the  widow  about  t«he 
improvements  of  the  country-side, '  and*  the  late  deaths 
and  marriages  among  the'  inhabitants.  I  see  Mortbniia* 
is  building  a  fine  new  gate.”  'Or,  that’s  ah  excellent 
crop  of  bear  behind  the  house,  Mrs  '  Simpshrl;*^  ^  Or, 
“  Mrs  H.  of  C.  has  had  a  son  lately,”  Or  dc  (piocunquc 
sit.  The  object  is  to  keep  up  an  apparently  interested 
talk,  as  what  Haggart  would  have  styled  ^intnoh  for  :he 
widow,  till  they  are  fully  gratified  with  ITqubr.  ^ '  After¬ 
wards  they  stroll  homewards  in  a  cooF  light  "way,  with 
their  sticks  at  the  advance,  and  their  lapeUs  drifting  far 
over  their  shoulders  in  the  wind.  '  .  o 

There  is  a  certain  class  of  turn ci’si  who  have  n  parti¬ 
cular  pewc/iawt  for  Leith  Pier,  as  the  object'and  goal  of  a 
walk.  **  A  turn  to  the  end  of  Leith  l^er,”  used  to  be  a 
nice  neat  thing,  just  sufficient  to  give  a  keener  relish  for 
the  jigot  of  mntton  done  to  a  turn  at  home,  and  to  be 
partaken  of  at  five.  They  used  to  drop  down  Leith  Walk, 
or  the  Easter  Road,  at  the  rate  of  two  knots  and  a  half  in 
the  hour,  and  when  they  had  reached  the  ciid  of  the  pier, 
they  would  stand  listlessly  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  ga¬ 
zing  over  the  parapet,  and  casting  their  minds,  as  it  were, 
abroad  upon  the  waters.  This  has  long  been  a  favourite 
walk,  we  suspect,  among  the  turners ;  for  we  observe  that 
ill  the  godly  acts,  passed  in  the  reign  of  King  William, 
against  Sabbath-breaking,  the  Castlehill,  the  King’s  Park, 
and  Leith  Pier,  arc  the  promenades  particularly  pointed 
out  as  most  frequented  by  the  public.  Judge,  then,  how 
the  race  and  order  of  turners  have  felt  of  late  at  seeing 
the  end  of  the  pier — or  what  had  been  the  end  from  time 
immemorial — converted  into  a  middle,  by  the  elongation 
of  the  mole  towards  the  Martello  tower !  Wa«  not  that 
a  matter  for  despair  ?  A  friend  of  mmi,  whd  enters  fully 
into  the  feelings  and  associations  of  **  the  tumertj”  is  ul 
belief  that  they  have  not  yet  acknowledged  the  wooden 
addition  as  a  part  of  the  pier  proper ;  just  as  some  stately 
old  government  of  the  east  of  Europe  might  refuse  to 
sanction  a  new  set  up  country  made  out  of  »  province  in 
the  west,  and  which  pretended  to  have  a  king  of  its  own, 
forsooth !  They  cannot  away  with  this  unseemly  upstart 
thing,  or  piece  of  work,  which  has  disturbed  their  soi^ 
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with  new  and  untoward  ideas.  In  short,  the  novUas 
rerpii  of  the  lenglfhened  pier  has  destroyed  all  their  com^  I 
fort  in  this  walk  ;  and,  while  the  managers  of  the  work 
arc  congratnlating  themselves  and  the  public  on  its  ad¬ 
vantages  quoad  the  harbour,  they  little  think  how  much 
mischief  it  has  occasioned  among  the  Turners*  I 


COLLIETON  CASTLE. 

An  IrUh  Tra^iUwn*  • 

(Coo eluded  frotn  our  lust.) 

Although  Still  unconsckMis  of  Intrusion  upon  her 
solitude,  the  fair  stranger  had  left  off  playing ;  and,  as ' 
she  sat  leaning  on  one  arm,  with  the  other  thrown  over 
her  harp,  her  eyes  fixedly  gazing  on  vacancy,  and  her 
noble  features  full  of  a  pensive  but  lovely  expression.  Sir ; 
lAonel  almost  fancied  that  he  saw  a  being  of  times  gone 
by,  who  revisited  this  earth  f(H*  a  season  with  our  frail ' 
and  corruptible  body  recast  in  an  angelic  mould.  Her 
dress  set  off  in  no  small  degree  the  charms  of  her  person. ! 
This  beautiful  costume,  tiie  most  legitimate  relic  of  re- 1 
mote  antiquity  which  was  in  existence  in  Europe  at  the 
begintikig  of  the  fifteenth  century,  hut  which  the  bar-, 
harous  policy  of  the  “  virgin  Queen”  succeeded  in  abolish- 1 
ing,  more  resembled  the  ancient  Phoenician  or  Egyptian 
sacred  garments,  than  any  other  that  have  been  described 
to  us  by  the  older  writers.  Over  her  Umic,  whiidi  was 
pale  green,  worked  in  troil’d  work,  she  wore,  closely, 
wrapped  round  her  throat,  a  piece  of  linen  of  several  ells^ 
length,  the  extremities  of  which  fell  over  her  neck  aitdj 
shoulders.  Several  rolls  of  linen  wwe  folded  round  her‘ 
head,  beneath  which  her  coal-black  hair,  plaited  with  tlie| 
greatest  care,  but  uuconfined  by  comb,  fell  in  many  a! 
silken  braid  down  her  comely  shoulders.  The  exquisite, 
symmetry  of  her  features,  the  Grecian  nose,  the  fine-drawn 
linear  mouth,  the  sloe-black  eyes,  which  appeared  to  have, 
been  but  lately  dimmed  by  tears,  the  small  hand  and  de-' 
licately-formed  arm,  every  thing,  in  short,  that  entered, 
into  the  composition  of  herheauty,  stamped  her  at  once 
for  a  being  whom  to  see  was  to  admire,  and— oh  !  for-! 
give  the  word— -to  love.  I 

In'the  few  short  moments  that  Sir  Liimel  gazed,  mute' 
and  stricken  with  mingled  awe  and  astonishment,  on  b^r, 
incomparable  loveliness,  he  was  already  ages  gone  in* 
love,  and  had  laid  tlie^ foundation  of  that  passion  which* 
was  to  influence  the  short  span  still  allotted  to  him  on| 
earth.  j 

When  at  last  the  maiden  was  aware  of  the  presence  of  aj 
stranger,  and  that  stranger  an  Englishman,  she  would 
fain  have  taken  up  her  harp  and  fled  into  the  depths  of 
the  forest,  but  Sir  Lionel,  by  kind  words  and  gentle  force, 
prevailed  upon  her  to  repose  a  little  confidence  in  the  man 
whom  she  regarded  as  among  the  hereditary  enemies  of 
her  race.  Noble  maid,’*  quoth  he,  the  fortune  of  a 
soldier’s  life,  and  my  allegiance  to  our  gracious  Queen, 
have  indeed  obliged  me  at  times  to  draw  my  sword’ 
against  your  race ;  but  God  forbid  that  a  Harrington, 
whose  blood  has  ever  fiowed  in  an  untainted  channel, 
should  offer  any  thing  but  a  true  knight’s  homage  to  one 
trebly  protected  by  her  youth,  beauty,  and  defenceless 
situation.  My  very  dogs  would  tear  me  if  I  knew  no 
better  than  that  the  gentle  are  to  be  treated  with  kindness.^ 
Deign,  bright  vision,  to  linger,  and  cheer  a  hunter’s  toil 
with  your  melody !”  The  maiden’s  story  was  soon  told. 
The  daughter  of  a  line  of  kings,  she  had,  in  common 
with  her  race,  suffered  evils  at  which  humanity  shnd-i 
ders.  With  them  she  had  endured  the  extremes  of  cold 
and  hunger, — with  them,  been  hunted  like  the  wolves  of 
the  forest,  through  the  fastnesses  where  her  fathers  chased, 
in  their  pride  of*  power,  the  dark  brown  deer  and  the 
bounding  roe.  At  his  request  she  played  and*  sung,  but 
he  was.quafiling  too  deeply  the  delicious  draught  of  beau¬ 
ty,  and  was  too  intoxicated  with  Its  effects,  to  mind  the 
exact  purport  of  the  words.  Eva,  too,  though  sorrow 
and  misery  had  cluUed  the  emotions  of  a  heart  that  was 


naturally  awake  to  passion,  could  not  help  feeling  esteem 
for  one  whose  high  spirit  and  martial  prowess,  (for  she 
had  heard  of  him  by  report,  and  easily  identified  the 
young  forester  with  Lionel  of  the  long  skene,)  were  uni- 
ted  to  the  most  intellectual  and  prepossessing  qualities. 
The  close  of  day,  howevei*,  drew  on.  Sir  Lionel  at  last 
tore  himself  from  the  ol^ect  of  his  adoration,— not,  how¬ 
ever,  without  obtaining  a  sort  of  reluctant  half  promise 
that  if  the  fortune  of  the  chase  should  lead  him  in  that 
direction  the  next  day,  he  might  again  be  indulged  with 
a  repetition  of  her  music. 

The  next  day  the  knight  repeated  his  visit  to  the  fo. 
rest,  but  the  chase  had  no  longer  any  attraction  for  him. 
His  hounds  were  suffered  to  run  inastcrless,  after  whaU 
ever  game  came  across  them.  His  mellow  voice  and 
cheerful  horn  no  longer  tempered  or  added  fresh  vigour 
to  their  ardour,  and  their  deep  notes  grew  less  and  less 
distinct,  as  they  buried  themselves  at  length  in  the  mazes 
of  the  wood.  Sir  Lionel  rode  impatiently  round  the 
bawn,  dismounted  and  remounted— drew  his  hunting, 
knife,  and  examined  its  hilt  and  blade — ^returned  it  to 
its  sheath— and  at  last  flung  himself  on  the  grass,  having 
previously  secured  his  horse  to  the  bough  of  a  tree.  Eva 
at  lefngth  came,  and,  when  the  doubt  and  hesitation  of 
maiden  modesty  had  been  dispelled  by  the  fond,  but  cor- 
teous  and  knightly  bearing  of  her  lover,  struck  the  harp 
with  a  touch  and  execution  that  Carolan  himself  might 
have  envied. 

Time  rolled  on,  and  Lionel  and  Eva  had  determined 
upon  retreating  from  such  a  scene  of  pollution  and  blood¬ 
shed  as  Ireland  then  pi^sented,  and  consummating  thek 
marriage  in  a  foreign  country,  there,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
mutual  affection,  to  gratify  their  desire  for  that  repose 
and  peace  which  it  was  impossible  to  expect  at  home. 
But  unexpected  obstacles  multiplied  thickly  around  them. 
Most  of  the  Spanish  ships  had  already  withdrawn  from 
Ireland,  with  the  remainder  of  those  unfortunate  soldiers 
who  had  suffered  such  hardships  in  supporting  their 
master’s  ill-substantiated  claims  on  the  kingdom.  A 
general  muster,  also,  was  ordered  of  all  the  border  troops 
in  that  district ;  and  Sir  Lionel,  who  had  lately  been 
remiss  beyond  all  pi*ecedent  in  the  execution  of  his  mili¬ 
tary  duty,  was  now  especially  commanded  to  attend  by 
his  father.  His  two  brothers,  who  never  bore  him  any 
particular  affection,  were  not  behind  hand  in  suggesting 
reasons  for  his  frequent  visits  to  the  wood  of  Allan,  and 
strongly  suspected  him  of  fostering  with  the  Irish,”  a 
crime  even  in  Spen8ei’*s  opinion  of  no  slight  magnitude. 

The  hard  law  of  necessity  rendered  their  meetings  Jess 
frequent,  and  though  it  could  not  diminish  the  plea¬ 
sure,  still  curtailed  the  duration  of  those  delicious  mo¬ 
ments.  Autumn  was  rapidly  advancing,  and  its  falling 
leaf,  as  it  seemed  to  intimate  to  all  mankind  that  the  too 
fair  promises  of  what  the  Italian  poet  calls  “  the  spring 
of  existence,”  are  often  destined  to  wither  and  waste 
away,  before  they  have  brought  to  perfection  the  fruit 
the  most  anxiously  expected  and  prayed  for  by  the  hus¬ 
bandman,  appeared  also  to  prognosticate  to  the  lovers  the 
decay  of  those  long- cherished  hopes,  which  threw  a  halo 
of  light  and  gladness  over  this  vale  of  tears,  where  all 
was,  to  them  at  least,  drear  and  dark  enough  beside. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  August  when  they  agreed  to 
have  a  parting  interview,  previous  to  an  expedition  m 
which  Sir  Lionel,  however  unwillingly,  -was  obliged  to 
take  a  part. 

Having  satisfied,  not  without  some  difficulty,  the  scru¬ 
ples  of  the  sentinel  at  the  castle  gate,  the  knight  Hung 
himself  on  his  horse,  which  was  waiting  outside,  and) 
favoured  by  the  hollow  moaning  of  an  autumnal  gak, 
which,  rioting  tempestuously  through  the  turrets  ot  the 
ancient  iiile,  drorvned  the  echo  of  his  horse’s  hoofs,  h® 
soon  was  far  in  the  forest.  As  he  entered  the  glade  o 
the  bawn,  the  moon,  ever  and  anon  obscured  by  the  tide 
of  fleecy  clouds  which  drifted  rapidly  over  the  face  of  th® 
at  times  shone  forthwith  a  blood-red  and 
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spicious  ray ;  and  the  screech-owl,  flitting  heavily  over 
the  obscure  foliage  of  the  giant  oak  and  dismal  yew, 
seemed  to  intimate,  by  its  sepulchral  screams,  that  death 
jiiul  danger  w’ere  at  hand.  Doubts,  misgivings,  au’.d  fore- 
hocllugsj  the  full  extent  of  which  Sir  Lionel  dared  hardly 
trust  his  heated  imagination  with,  multiplied  at;  every 
moment.  He  had  done  wrong,  culpably  wrong,  3n  suf¬ 
fering  his  love  so  far  to  master  his  sounder  judgmicnt,  as 
to  allow  Eva  to  tempt  the  dangers  of  the  forest  <  ui  such 
a  night.  The  dread  of  wolves — the  bitter  col  d — the 
noxious  damp,  were  enough  to  shake  a  frame  much 
stronger  than  hers,  which  had  already  been  wasted 
by  care  and  despondency.  In  exposing  her,  too,,  to  the 
fury  of  her  father,  whose  implacable  hatred  tow.'^  »rds  the 
English  would  extend  even  to  his  own  childre  n,  if  he 
suspected  them  of  favouring  their  oppressors, —  .he  had 
acted  very  indiscreetly,  if  not  worse. 

These  reflections  haunted  Sir  Lionel.  Occupi  cd  with 
them,  he  had  scarcely  leisure  to  observe,  when  he  got  to 
the  bawn,  that  strong  love  had  made  Eva  brave  every 
thing  for  his  sake,  and  that  she  already  waited  his  arrival ; 
but  pale  and  dispirited,  she  was  now  a  very  different 
being  to  her  who,  but  a  few  weeks  ago,  h’ad  celebraWdf  his 
coming  with  the  voice  of  festive  song.  They  had  scarcely 
enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  their  interview  for  a  few  minutes, 
if  that  could  be  called  enjoyment,  where  the  uncertain 
fears  of  each  prevented  any  other  expression  of  their  re¬ 
gard  for  the  other’s  safety,  than  ill-suppressed  sighs  and 
that  long  protracted  embrace,  which  each  had  a  presenti¬ 
ment  would  be  the  last ;  when  a  rustling  as  of  wind 
among  the  leaves,  rapidly  swelling  to  the  distinct  tread 
of  advancing  men,  was  heard,  on  every  side  around  them. 
They  were  surprised— surprised  by  the  Irish  kernes, 
whom  a  suspicion  of  Eva’s  partiality  for  the  son  of  their 
greatest  enemy,  had  roused  to  vengeance,  and  who  were 
now  rapidly  closing  round  their  devoted  victims. 

Destruction  appeared  inevitable  to  both  ;  there  was  but 
one  desperate  hope  of  escape,  and  Sir  Lionel,  with  a  heart 
and  hand  that  seemed  nerved  by  despair,  sprung  on  his 
gallant  horse,  held  Eva  on  the  saddle  in  his  arms,  and 
spurred  furiously  homewards,  up  the  glade  which  seemed 
still  clear  of  armed  men.  At  the  end  of  the  path  which 
led  from  the  forest,  nearly  at  the  foot  of  Collieton  hill, 
was  one  of  those  dangerous  bogs,  which  are  frequently 
mentioned  by  the  older  Irish  writers.  The  fresh  and 
verdant  surface,  clothed  with  the  lightest  and  tenderest 
blades  of  grass,  and  enamelled  with  a  thousand  little  wild 
flowers,  gave  sufficient  warning  of  the  perdition  that 
lurked  within  its  bosom,  when  a  horseman,  passing  at  a 
hundred  yards  distance,  made  it  shake  to  its  very  centre. 

Whether  Sir  Lionel  hoped  that  the  surpassing  strength 
and  mettle  of  his  noble  horse  would  carry  them  both  across 
the  danger — for  it  was  but  a  few  yai’ds  broad — or  whe¬ 
ther  he  expected  that  the  path  leading  round  it,  might,  | 
by  some  oversight,  have  been  left  unguarded  by  their 
pursuers,  can  never  be  known.  The  shouts,  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  that  pass,  however,  soon  told  that  no  chance  of 
escape  remained.  Sir  Lionel  began  to  feel  the  ground 
totter  under  his  horse’s  hoofs.  The  animal,  conscious  of 
the  danger,  snorted,  plunged,  and  attempted  to  rear,  but 
its  limbs  seemed  almost  rooted  to  the  soil.  At  last,  by 
some  tremendous  struggles,  it  lodged  itself  with  its  bur-  i 
flen  in  the  middle  of  the  greenest  spot  of  the  morass, 
which,  in  a  few  seconds,  engulfed  its  victims — happy  at 
hast  in  being  united  in  destruction.  When  the  kernes  came 
^P>  not  a  vestige  of  those  whom  they  pursued  having  at¬ 
tempted  to  pass  that  way  was  to  be  seen,  the  slender  and 
graceful  tufts  of  grass  had  again  interwoven  their  delicate 
blades,  the  flowers  rose  buoyantly  on  their  little  stems, 

if  nothing  heavier  than  a  butterfly  had  found  a  rest- 
nig-place  on  them,  and  a  slight  undulating  motion  of  the 
Jiurface  alone  indicated  the  deadly  strife  that  was  within. 

Many  years  after,  when  the  fair  forest  of  Allan  had 
become  a  bleak  and  desolate  waste,  a  turf-cutter  found 
two  skulls  in  the  spot  which  obscure  tradition  pointed  out 


as  the  scene  of  this  tragedy,  and  the  poor  peasantry  of  the 
neighbourhood  placed  them  with  a  pious  zeal  iti  the  family 
vault  of  Collieton  castle-**.flrmly  believing  in  the  truth  of 
a  prophecy  Whidh  Ibrctold,  that  as  long  as  any  reliques, 
however  frail,  of  tWo  beings— who,  by  their  youth,  their 
beauty,  aild  their  misfortunes,  appeared  deserving  of  a  less 
untimely  fate — should  be  preserved,  so  long  the  family 
prosperity  of  the  possessors  of  Collieton  castle  would  be 
insured  to  them. 

THE  EDINBURGH  DRAMA. 

We  have,  of  course,  been  at  our  post  this  week — scru¬ 
tinizing  the  nefw-comers,  that  we  might  be  able  to  form 
a  guesis  as  to  our  prospects  of  amusement  ‘this  winter — 
if,  after  all,  We  are  to  be  allowed  peace  and  leisure  for  our 
bid  pleasures.  We  had,  indeed,  at  one  time,  serious 
thoughts  of  calling  a  meeting  of  regular  play-goers,  to 
j  petition  the  Lords  to  pass  the  Bill  without  delay,  lest  any 
disturbances  that  might  arise  should  intcrfei*e  with  our 
harmless  pursuits.  Only  think  what  a  change  !  Instead 
of  looking  at  the  mingling  shades  of  arch  meaning  and 
teUderness,  which  rise  and  evanish,  and  Wend  and  brighten, 
over  the  face  of  the  Miss  Jarman— or  listening  to  the 
rich  linked  and  winding  sweetness  of  Miss  Byfield — 
tb  he  Obliged  to  'squint  along  the  barrel  of  a  rifle,  or 
listen  to  the  Whistling  of  its  baits.  Instead  of  cherish¬ 
ing  ourselvCs  Within  the  genial  climate  of  the  theatre,  to 
brave  the  rhiU-storm  under  clond  of  night.  I Jke  Bai*- 
nardihe,  when  summoned  to  be  hanged,  we  are  not  pre¬ 
pared  for  Such  Sudden  transitions.  What  a  prophetic 
Speech  we  cUuld  have  made  bn  this  topic  !  And  how  the 
hearts  and  most  sw^et  voices  of  our  hearers  would  have 
responded !  We  should  certainly  have  outshone  the  new- 
made  baronet— Ay,  And  oUr  respected  friend  Robert 
Thomson,  to  boot.  What  a  fool  We  were  to  allow’  the 
opportunity  to  Slip  through  our  fingers  !  'And  then  the 
effect  such  a  petition  must  have  had  upon  the  house ! 
Redolent  of  the  air  of  the  Ostle  of  indotenee,  its  innate 
affinity  to  the  woolsack— that  Soft  couch  which  has  al¬ 
lured  to  slumber  every  one  who  ever  pressed  It,  except  its 
present  fidgetty  inmate — it  must  have  sung  their  lord- 
ships’  proud  resolves  to  slumber,  and  softened  them  to 
acquiescence.  But  we  neglected  to  seize  Time  by  the 
forelock,  and  our  fingers  slide  off  his  bald  occiput. 

But  to  the  theatre: — By  Murray’s  judicious  alterations 
on  the  partitions  between  the  boxes,  we  are  positively  now 
able  to  sit  comfortably  even  in  a  'corner.  They  are  deep¬ 
ened,  too,  and  we  may  now  sit  a  whole  evening  without 
running  any  risk  of  a  cramp.  The  centre  lustre  is  haul¬ 
ed  up,  and  thus  the  light  is  less  painfully  dazzling,  and 
the  theatre  apparently  more  lofty  in  tlie  roof— and  every 
one  knows  how  the  mere  appearance  of  space  enables  us  to 
breathe  more  comfortably.  Under  these  favourable  cir¬ 
cumstances,  a  crowded  house  was  collected  ou  Monday 
evening,  comfortable,  and  consequently  good-humoured, 
to  hear  the  manager’s  address.  It  will  be  found,  with  a 
few  annotations,  indicative  of  the  mode  in  which  it  was 
received,  among  the  varieties.  The  reception  was  such 
as  the  best  comic  actor  now  on  the  stage,  and  the  mana¬ 
ger,  who,  of  all  the  tribe  now  alive,  has  from  first  to  last 
shown  most  taste  and  judgment,  deserved.  We  have 
quarrelled  with  Murray  ere  now,  and  hope  to  do  so  again, 
but  in  justice  we  owe  him  this  testimony. 

The  company  promises  well.  There  is  Miss  Jarman, 
more  bewitching  than  ever.  Her  Jeanic  Deans  was 
delightful,  from  its  naivete  and  intense  pathos — her  Ho- 
salindy  for  its  arch  beauty.  She  has  not  her  equal  on  the 
stage  at  present.  Mtss  Byfield  as  a  singer  has  a  rich 
voice,  good  taste,  and  perfect  execution.  She  is,  more¬ 
over — what  singers  very  Seldom  are — an  accomplished 
and  pleasing  actress.  A  Miss  Atkinson,  who  appears  a 
novice  to  the  stage,  has  a  rich  voice,  and  much  volubility. 
A  little  more  self-possession  and  careful  study  will  ren¬ 
der  her  all  wc  could  whh  ««  a  siiigexwbut  she  must 
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throw  a  little  more  soul  into  her  actiog-^r  rather  her* 
self,  heart  and  head,  into  her  parts.  Mrs  Stanley  i8~ 
Mrs  Stanley,  and  Miss  Stoker  is— Miss  Stoker.  In  re¬ 
gard  to  Mrs  Faucit  and  Miss  Forsyth,  we  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  make  up  our  minds.  Miss  Weston  seems 
to  be  improring,  and  so  are  the  Misses  Murray. 

Now  for  the  men  monsters Murray,  Stanley,  Pritch¬ 
ard,  Mackay,  Mason— we  need  say  nothing  of  them  at 
present.  The  additions  are  First,  Mr  Ternan— -head 
tragedian.  This  gentleman  has  a  good  enough  figure,  a 
good  Toice,  good  gesture,  and  intonation.  The  upper 
part  of  bis  face  is  expressive— the  chin  is  woefully  defi¬ 
cient.  In  Shyiockf  he  was 'often  successful— sometimes 
tame.  He  is  quite*  right  in  supposing' that  the  fiercest 
passion  often  vents  itself  in  a  whisper— but  it  is  one  that 
convulses  the  whole  framed,  ‘  ,\In*  this  character,  we  felt 
as  if  he  attended  too.much^.lo  tl^^  tniceties  of  detail,  and 
abandoned  himself  too  littie  to i one  broad  flood  of  passion. 
In  JaqueSy  his  set  speeches' > were  welb  delivered — “  the 
Seven  Ages”  beautifully.  "His  deportment  was,  however, 
UioroUqckmg^m^i  at  his  ease.  His  uianner  was  rather  snarl¬ 
ing  than  melancholy.  .Wo  have  spoke  our  mind  freely  of 
MrTernan,but,we  acknowledge Um  tube  an  actorof  talent, 
and  an  acquisition  to  the  company..  Next  comes  Mr  Powell, 
who  has  appeared  as  Antonio  and  the  banished 
He  also  has  a  good  stage  voice  and  figure,  and  is  an  in¬ 
telligent  actor.  We  have  to  object  to  hjm,  however,  that 
his  discourse  is  too  uniformly  emphatic — that  he  is  often 
painfully  lachrymose— and  that,  when  he  attempts  a  gra¬ 
cious  smile,  it  sometimes  turns  out  feeble.  Him,  too,  we 
account  an  acquisition.— Mr  Faueiti  is  a  decided  im¬ 
provement  upon  Brindal, — ^he  has  more  tident  and  less 
presumption.  Mr  Whtte-^the  first' singer — has  some 
good  notes  in  his  voice^;  but  is  the  most  stiff,  ungainly 
stick  of  .an  actor  it  has  been  our  lot  .to  encounter. .  Mr 
Martyn^the  bass— is  (deficient  ' in  music.  .  Stoker  and 
MiUer'are  both  improved>;  bul^they  must  not  presume 
too  much.  Power  is  judicious,  and'  will  do. 

The  Juvenile  B^et  /Js' a  charming  spectacle.  Miss 
Kendal  has,  grown,  in  beauty,  though  not  in  size.  Her 
daucing  iawonderful  her  years,— 


■  ’  ’  ,Td  Ifgjit  notes  itt  .Cadence  beating, 

"  ^  I' Glance  her  "many-iwinlding  feet. 

With*  her>tartaa  scarf,  bunch  o’  bine  ribbons  binding 
her  bonnie  brown  hafr,**  and*  one  solitary  jewel  sparkling 
on  her  brb'w,  like  the  lone  star  of  evening— with  her  rosy 
cheeks^  chereylips^  bright  eyes,  and  luxuriant  and  elastic 
lightness,  she, is  ^  very  Fair y;^  Queen. Miss  Harvey,  be¬ 
sides  dancing  well,  has  considerable  t^ents  asan  actress ; 
but  she  must  not  again  .  expose' her  shapes,  as  in  The 
Spoiled  Child/’  upon  pain  of  being  christened  the  Hotten- 

tot  Venus.  ,  .  '■*  '‘iZTr’''- 

'fhere  is  a  great  de^  of  ’new)ipa,pretty.,sceriery.'  Our 
London  correspondent's  i anticipation  respecting  the  or¬ 
chestra  has  proved  groundless.  j  And  so  we  finish  oui* 
introductory  remarks  upon  the  esti^lishment.  ' 

With  regard  to"  the  theatrical  police,  we  are  commis¬ 
sioned  to  announce  that  the  Bystander  Club'  have  been 
erected  by  roy^^  patent,  in  to  a  court  of  decorum.  The 
theati'e  falls  within  their  jurisdiction  ;  and,  indeed,  the 
first  case  that  has  come  before  them— it  is  to  be  tried  at 
to-day’s  sittings  —  is  '  a'  charge  •  against  certain  persons, 
male  and  fem^e^  for  disturbing  their  neighbours  by  talk¬ 
ing  louder  than  the  actors7‘'  A  full  report  in  our  next. 

•fii'j;  >  '.ii.'  »ij  ALraED. 
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/"*  '•  *"  'i  '•  '  <  •-  -  .'-v,  ■ 

i  .iir  hj  By  ThomoBBrydson^  i 

Ayethast.thou  hi^a  l^^oyt-agouiMifl  ;( 

'  Old  land, where  chiwilry  .  <  n,  i. .  . 

First  made  her  lances  gleam ! 


Land  of  the  brave  Bayard  ! 

Much  have  I  long’d  to  view  thy  castled  shore— 
To  press  thy  flowery  sward 
Rich  with  the  tales  of  yore. 

I  may  nof,  perchance. 

Behold  so  much  as  one  fair  peak  of  thine— 
Lovely,  romantic  France ! 

’Neath  thy  soft  heaven  shine. 

But  the  historic  tome 

Can  bring  around  me  still  thy  laughing  fields,—. 

And  pilgrim-fancy  roam 
Where  clash’d  thy  feudal  shields. 

High  mounts  that  spirit,  now. 

Which  everjwoke  in  thee  at  glory’s  call— 

To  blanch  the  despot’s  brow. 

Yet  mitigate  his  falL 

Merry  France — to  me 

Aye  hast  thou  been  a  heart-arousing  dream— 
Old  land  where  chivalry 
First  made  her  lances  gleam ! 


TO  A  LADY, 

WHO  REGRETTED  THAT  “  SUE  HAD  NO  VOICE.” 

By  George  Winter, 

A  VOICE  for  thee !  Say,  shall  I  seek 
The  dew-empearled  field. 

And  ask  the  early  mounting  lark 
To  thee  his  voice  to  yield  ? 

The  bonny  lark  who  quivers  up, 

And  scatters  music  round. 

Then  drops  with  one  rich  long-drawn  thrill 
Of  music  to  the  ground. 

Or  shall  I  seek  the  gay  green  wood, 

When  it  is  flush  with  spring, 

And  rob  the  cushat  of  her  voice. 

To  thee  that  voice  to  bring  ? 

Her  deep  and  brooding  voice  of  love 

*  ‘  Is  heard — herself  unseen — 

,  '  '  Murmuring ;  a  warm  and  constant  heart 

. ,  ,  Hallows  the  tender  green. 

Mayhap  thou  woiildst  prefer  the  chime 

•  !  Is  heard  in  summer’s  bower, 

^Rung  by  the  bounding  bee,  to  cheer 
’  '  Its  way  from  flower  to  flower  ? 

It  whispers  of  the  balmy  sweets 
In  summer’s  flowers  that  dwell. 

And  of  the  nectai*  that  o’erflows 
Within  the  wntry  cell. 

But  I  will  ask  no  voice  for  thee ;  ^ 

For  in  these  eyes  alone 
A  deep  and  deadly  beauty  lies, 

Too  much  to  gaze  upon. 

And  if  a  voice  to  these  dark  eyes 
.  .  Should  once  united  be, 

The  heart  that  both  their  influence  felt 
'  ’  "  Must  burst  with  ecstasy. 


TO  DOROTHEA. 

"  '  There  grow  no  vines  on  our  hills,  niaideor 
Our  sky  is  clouded  in  summer’s  prime ; 
Yet  our  heai'ts  are  warm  in  love,  maiden, 

•  ^  As  those  that  beat  in  this  balmy  clime; 

'  Then  give  me  thy  love,  sweet  maiden, 

*7  ‘  Let  weal  or  woe  betide ; 

^  Oh  !  come  to  the  Island  with  me,  maiden, 
And  be  an  Islander’s  bride. 
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Our  Island  rules  the  deep,  maiden, 

She  holds  earth’s  monarchs  in  thrall ; 

Yet  is  she  the  home  of  love,  maiden, 

We’re  free  but  friendly  withal. 

Then  pledge  me  thy  faith,  my  maiden. 

And  away  o’er  the  surging  tide, — 

To  dwell  in  the  Island  with  me,  maiden, 

And  be  an  Islander’s  bride. 

All  eyes  shall  glance  kindly  on  thee, 

My  own,  my  gentle  love, 

And  I’ll  live  my  young  years  over. 

As  by  thy  side  I  rove. 

I’m  thine,  thou’rt  mine  for  ever. 

Through  the  tossing  of  time  and  tide ; 

I’ll  give  thee  an  Englishman’s  treasui*e — 

His  heart  and  his  fireside. 

Titerary  chitchat  and  varieties. 

The  new  novel,  announced  under  the  designation  of  “Cavendish ; 
or,  The  Patrician  at  Sea,”  contains  a  panoramic  view  of  Navariiio. 

The  “  Keepsake,  for  1832,”  has  scarcely  an  untitled  name 
among  its  contributors. 

Murray  has  issued  a  prospectus  of  the  Whole  Works  of  Lord 
Byron,  including  his  Letters,  Journals,  and  Life,  as  published  by 
Moore,  on  the  plan  of  the  Waverley  Novels,  viz.  in  monthly  vo¬ 
lumes.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  he  has  the  manliness  to  include 
Don  Juan.  The  specimwis  we  have  seen  of  the  illustrations  are 
elegant. 

Reynolds  has  been  appointed  engraver  to  her  Majesty. 

A  specimen  of  a  new  Annual,  to  be  named  the  “Continental,”  lies 
upon  our  table.  The  engravings  are  from  drawings  by  Prout ;  the 
letterpress— illustrative  romantic  tales — ^by  Kennedy.  It  must  be 
good. 

Miss  Sheridan’s  “  Comic  Offering,  for  1832,”  gives  goodly  pro¬ 
mise. 

Metropolitan  Magazines.— Mr  E.  Bulwer  has  been  associa¬ 
ted  to  Mr  S.  C.  Hall  in  the  management  of  the  New  Monthly, 
Hall  has  now  been  the  sole  conductor  of  the  Magazine  for  ten 
months.  During  that  period  the  Metropolitan  has  been  started — 
an  avowed  opposition  shop.  The  Englishman,  too,  professing,  as 
well  as  that  already  mentioned,  the  same  political  principles. 
That  the  circulation  of  the  New  Monthly  should,  nevertheless, 
have  risen,  is  no  ordinary  testimony  in  favour  of  the  editorial 
department.  We  trust  he  will  not  now  relax  his  efforts  because 
he  has  got  a  coadjutor.  Tlie  present  number  contains  a  variety 
of  interesting  articles — ^in  particular,  Cooper’s  “  Letter  on  Ame¬ 
rica,”  and  “  Coronation  Lays,”  in  which  we  can  fancy  we  recog¬ 
nise  the  author  of  the  “  Rejected  Addresses.”  XJie  Englishman 
is  in  great  force  this  month.  Elia’s  contribution  is  worthy  of 
iiimself  in  his  best  days. — The  Metropolitan  is  good.  It  presents 
its  readers  with  a  map  of  Poland— an  interesting  gift  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  moment. 

Mr  Gibb’s  Drawing  Classes. — We  trust  our  readers  will  not 
deem  us  officious,  if  we  recommend  this  clever  artist  to  their  pa¬ 
tronage  in  his  capacity  of  teacher.  Happy  though  we  should  be 
at  any  time  to  befriend  one  whom  we  esteem  so  much,  we  should 
not  do  so  were  we  not  convinced  of  his  talents. 

Edinburgh  University.  —  The  arrangements  respecting  the 
three  new  Professorships  have  been  finally  made.  Dr  John  Thom¬ 
son  is  Professor  of  Pathology — Dr  Turner,  of  Surgery  —  Mr 
MTuUoch,  of  Political  Economy.  No  salaries  are  attached  to 
these  chairs.  To  calm  the  anxiety  of  a  learned  Theban  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  we  beg  to  state,  that  attendance  on  the  last- 
mentioned  class  is  not  imperative  upon  gentlemen  of  his  profes¬ 
sion. 

Hardiviller’s  Charles  X.  Landing  at  Leith.— This  picture 
presents  likenesses  of  the  ex-king,  his  grandson,  and  their  cortdge, 
as  they  disembarked  at  Leith.  The  general  management  of  the 
picture  has  impressed  us  with  respect  for  the  artist’s  talents.  The 
landscape  is  well  arranged — ^the  figures  well  and  naturally  group, 
^d.  The  tone  of  colour  in  the  sky  harmonizes  with  the  sentiment 
of  the  subject.  The  catching  lights  are  dexterously  introduced. 
Hiere  is  both  space  and  atmosphere  in  the  picture.  It  strikes 
'w,  however,  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  represent  the  faces 
too  much  enbonpoint,  and  that  the  drawing  is  sometimes  faulty, 
i^veral  of  the  figures  remind  us  of  the  lay-figure.  There  is  also  a 
'^ant  of  boldness  and  massiveness  in  the  shadows.  But  perhaps  the 
jP'eatest  defect  in  the  piece,  is  that  which  has  arisen  from  the  art¬ 
ist’s  desire  to  make  it  at  once  an  historical  painting  and  a  col- 
iection  of  portraits.  His  anxiety  to  preserve  the  likenesses,  has 
|oade  him  adopt  a  minuteness  of  finish  in  the  couutenancef  which 
‘oterferes  with  the  general  effect.  The  poetry  of  the  art  has  been 
sacrificed  to  obtain  faithfuj  portraiture®.  We  understand  the  work 
i^  lo  be  engraved. 


Setters.— Wood  (Athenae  Oxou.)  says,  that  Robert  Dudley, 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  son  of  the  great  Earl  of  Northumber. 
land,  (temp.  Elii.)  was  the  first  person  who  taught  a  dog  to  sit,  in 
order  to  catch  partridges.  Dudley  must  Kaye  got  the  idea  from 
having  seen  dogs  sit>  and  beg.— Year  Book* 

Shooting  Flying.— Pegge  (Anonymiana,  cent  v.91)  relates  that 
William  Tnnstall  was  the  first  person  who  shot  dying  in  Derby¬ 
shire.  He  was  paymaster-general  and  quartermaster-general  of 
the  rebel  army,  and  made  prisoner  at  Preston  in  1715^  He  was 
taken  flying,  and  narrowly  escaped  being  nisot  flying.  He  died  in 
1728,  at  Mansfieldwoo(Lhouse,  and  was  there  buried.  Smollett, 
in  his  Sir  Laiincelot  Greaves,  mentions  it  as  a  wonderful  cir- 

cumstance,  that - 1  (I  forget  hlS  name)  had  been  known  to 

shoot  dead  a  crow  that  was  on  the  wing!— Shooting  flying  is 
mentioned  in  the’ British  Apollcs 'printed  in  1706,  i.  534.— Gent 
(History  of  Rippou,  1733)  hasaome  really  good  lines  on  shooting 
flykig»  with  a  sparklU^  of  alliteration : 

Here,  when, Arcturus  glooms ^tUe.inverted  3’eai', 

And,  stript,  the  grdves^n  nakedness  appear  i 
His  hirdingfijiece  the  takes, 

And  war  upon  the'f^th^d  uat^n  makes. 

Whirling  the  pheasaift  indunts  and  works  his  way, 
fate  fliet  faster  and  commands  his  stay  ; 

He  faUsy.and,  fluttering,  pants  away  his  breath. 

What  boots  his  beauty  in  the  embrace  of  death ! 

Death  spares  nor  rank,  nor  sex,  nor  young,  nor  old  j 
Nor  can  a  form  bribe  off  Ms  f^t’ning  hold. 

See  the  flush’d  woodcock  thrill  the  grovy  glades. 

Till  death  arresting  his  swift  flight  invades ;  i 

The  stockdoves  fleet,  the  strong  pounced  maUards  rise. 

The  charge  of  death  o’ertakes  them  with  surpriso. 

Nor  ’scapes  the  lark  that  serenades  the  sun. 

The  call  of  fate  commands  the  charmer  down. 

Gent  annexes  to  these  lines  a  print  of  a  Fowler  or  gunner  (or, 
as  the  Anglo.  AmeHcans  say,  a  shooter),  shooting  birds  on  the 
wing.  But  What  a  Fotpkr  f  what  an  attitude !  what  a  Birding. 
piece  !  what  a  shot  !  The  shot  must  have  made  an  echellon  move¬ 
ment  to  bring  down  “  that  there  ”  bird!— Ymr.RooA-. 

Josephine’s  Directions  for  Arranging  hbr  Apartments  at 
Malmaison. — Profit  by  my  absence,  dear  F — ^ — ,  and  make  haste 
to  dismantle  the  pavilion  df  the  acacias,  and  to  transfer  my  bou¬ 
doir  into  that  of  the  orangery.  I  should  ^vish  the  first  apartment 
of  the  8aite,and  which  serves  for  an  anteroom,  to  bo  painted  light 
green,  with  a  border  of  lilaos...  In » the  centre  of  the  panels,  you 
will  place  my  fine  engravings  from  ^tlier,  and  under  e:vcJi  of  these 
a  portrait  of  tiie  distinguished  generals  cd  the  Revolution.  In  the 
centre  of  the  apartment  j  there  must  he  a  large  flower-stmid,  con- 
stantly  filled  with  fresh  flowers  in  ’thbir  sea8</n''and  in  each  angle 
a  bust  of  a  French  phiiosoplier.  1  particularly  mentiou  that  of 
Rousseau,  which, place  between  the.two  windowS|  so  that  the 
vines  and  foliage  may  play  around  his  head.  will  be  a  natural 
crown  worthy  of  the  author  of  Emile.  As  to  niy  {irlvate  cabinet, 
let  it  be  coloured  light  blue,  with'  a  border  of  Taanintilufi  and 
polyanthus.  Ten  large  engravings  from  tho  gallery  of, the  Musee, 
and  twenty  medallions,  will  fill  up  tho  panels.  I^ct  the  casemeuts 
be  painted  white  and  green,  with  double  fillets  gilded.  My  piano, 
a  green  sofa,  and  two  chaises  longues,  with  corresponding  covers, 
a  secretaire,  a  small  bureau,  and  a  large  toilet  glass,  are  articles 
you  will  not  forget.  In  the  centre^  place  a  large  table  always  co. 
vered  with  freshly  gathered  ftowers,  and  upon  the  nianteU shelf  a 
simple  pendule,  two  alabaster  vases,  and  double- branclv'd  giran¬ 
doles.  Unite  elegance  to  variety ;  but  no  study — no  profusion  : 
nothing  is  more  opposed  to  good  taste. .  la  short,  1  confide  to  you 
the  care  of  rendering' f Ids  cherished  spot  an; agreeable  retreat, 
where  1  may  meditate— ^cep  it  may  be— but  oftenest  read ;  which 
says  sufficient  to  remind  you  of  three  hundred  volumes  of  my  small 
edition.— Afomairs  of  tht9  Empress  Josephine. 

Theatrical  Drury  Lane  opened  last  Saturday  with  the 

“  Honey  Moon”— (our)  Jones  as  Rolando,  Mrs  Brudeneli  as  Vio. 
laute.  Jones*  reception  was  most  satisfactory.— Co  vent  Garden 
opened  on  the  Monday,  with  'Young’s  Hamlet,  Inverarity, 
Brahara,  and  Wilson,  are  on  the  establishment,  which  promises 
well  for  the  opera.— The  Adelphi  has  opened  witli  anew  nautical 
and  magiciil  melodrama,  “  The  Sea  Serpent ;  or.  The  Wizard  of  the 
Winds.”  We  believe  we  Imve  been  occaeioually  the  innocent  cause 
of  impressing  our  readers  with  tlie  belief  that  the  Adelphi  wat 
sometlung  unkimmen.  The  by-past  summer  will  have  enabled 
them  to  appreciate  the  worth  of  these  fine  names. — The  Hayinarket 
is  still  open,  and  will  continue  so  for  a  week  lunger.  Kean  is 
performing  there,  and  lias  no  engagomi^ut  with  any  of  the  winter 
theatres. — Vestrls’  Pavilion  is  a'moSt  tasteflil  and  airy  concern. 
Flying  Cupids  support  a  light  crliMon  drapery  by  wreatlis  of 
flowers.  The  fronts  of  the  Imxes  are ’ornamented  with  groups  of 
Cupids,  after  designs  by  Hiutalosii.  Tha  Utungs  of  the  boxes  are 
of  a  rich  crimson.  The  green  curtain,  instead  of  falling  from  the 
top,  hangs  in  folds,  is  divided  in  the  middle,  and  closes  aud  draws 
apart  like  a  window.rurtaln.  *Hnw  eompletvly'at  home  Liston 
must  look  uiriid  all  this  elegfuice  .—Bass’s  enterprise  at  Dundeo 
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has  proved  a  thorough  failure.— Our  Theatre  has  reopened  with 
a  considerable  accession  to  the  strength  of  the  company,  'I'hc 
boxes  are  much  more  comfortable  than. they  used  to  be.  Murray’s 
address,  delivered  with  true  and  elegant  humour»  vfOB  as  follows ; 
“  Now  is  the  siunmer  of  our  discontent 
Made  glorious  winter  on  profit  bent. 

Doctors  of  all  degrees  return  to  town ; 

Learning  resumes  her  rod,  the  Law  gown, 

Tlios  to  the  House  and  drags  the  wig  well  curl’d. 

As  from  IHindora’s  box,  to  fret  the  world#  (Laug/si&y,) 

Now  Madaipo  £ve  with  lengthening  visage,  sees 
Her  votaries  flying  the  Autumnal  breeze ; 

All  seek  the  town,  as  rattling  down  each^glcja 
Roar  the  trade.winds  that  All  our  shops  again  ; 

While  the  poor  San,  witir  Summer’s  work  hAlf  dea^ 

Puts  his  brief  caudle  out,  and  walks  to  bed. 

We  take  the  hint,  recall  our  wandering  corps. 

And  as  day  closes  open  wide  our. doors; 

Our  Harvest  needs  not  the  bright  Qod  of  Noon, 

As  Falstaff  says,  “  We’re  minions  of  the  Moon,*,* 

Diana’s  Foresters”— gay  lads  of  shade. 

Who  ’neath  a  borrow’d  light  pursue  our  trade. 

And  who,  like  Falstaff ’s  rogues,  sound  nmn  and  true,” 

Lighten  your  spirits  andr— your  pockets  too* 

Since  last  we  parted,  1  suppose  you’ve  been 
Changing,  like  your  poor  servants  here,  the  scene. 

Naples  and  Venice  may  have  met  your  eyes. 

And  Florence,  sparkli^  ’neath  Italian  skies ; 

Yet  could  their  splendours,  crown’d  by  lordly  Rome, 

Quite,  gentle  Friends,  era^cata  ”  Sweet  Home  {Cheers.) 

No !  speak  sincerely,  and  I’m  sure  you’ll  own 
You’ve  seen  nought  bonnier  than  your  ain  gude  town.  (Cheers,) 
lAke  that  good  honest  Laird,  whom  Doctors  drove— 

From  'Fweed’s  fair  banks,  o’er  Europe’s  plains  to  rave. 

When  safe  return’d,  he  kiss’d  his  native  groimd— 

His  friends  and  relatives  throng’d  anxious  round, 

Weel,  tell  us,  Sandy,  where,  man,  hae  ye  been,  ^ 

What  mountains  clamber'd,  and  what  cities  seen  ?** 

Why,  truly,  neighbours,  I’ve  uo  much  to  tell— . 

I’ve  been  to  Paris,  liked  it  ptetty  well ; 

At  Brussels,  Berlin,  and  a  place  they  oa*— 

Hoot— hoot— a  Brig  of  Earn,  man— the  Spaw*  (LaughUr,) 

Seen  Mount  Vesuvius,  rising  from  afar. 

Like  a  huge  dandy  smoking  his  cigar ;  (Immense  laughter,) 
But  love  of  home  no  foreign  land  enfeebles— 

Paris >hout,  tout— for  pleasure  give  me  Peebles.”— 

(Prodigious  laughter.) 

Then  let  us  hope  the  same  kind  feeling  sends 
Back  to  tliese  walls  unchanged,  unchanging  friends. 

You  will  acknowledge,  since  we  closed  our  doors. 

We  have  not  idly  slept  upon  our  oars. 

For  since  the  fashion  now  is  reformation. 

We  have  been  busy,  too,  with  alteration ; 

Heve  made  our  Lower  Boxes  six  feet  ten. 

Allowing  room  for  fully  six  feet  men ; 

Restored  the  price  of  votes  in  schedule  Pt 
And,  in  return,  sent  back  to  schedule  G 

Ten  Boxes,  ta’en  from  upper  schedule  B.—  (Roars  aflaughtor,) 
AU  has  been  done,  our  time,  our  means,  could  do ; 

Approval  rests,  my  Lords  and  Gents,  with  you. 

Our  Bill,  with  its  amendments,  we  submit 
To  you,  dread  Boxes,  Gallery,  and  Pit, 

Assured  an  honest  sentence  we  shall  meet, 
lliough  every  Member  here  has— bought  his  seat  i 

(Laughter,) 

So,  to  end  all  debate,  i’faith  here  goes. 

To  find  which  carries  it — the  “  Ayes”  or  **  Noes.” 

You’ll  own  I’m  Speaker  (though,  when  bent  on  riot. 

The  real  Speaker  couldn’t  keep  you  quiets) 

Suppose  me  seated— while  upon  the  ear 
Burst  cries  of  Question,”  mixed  with  ••  Hear,  hear,  hear  I” 

The  wordy  battle  rends  the  heated  air, 

I  call  to  **  order  *»— you  cry  “  chair,  chaif,  diair  !*’ 

At  length  my  lungs  olficial  still  the  mass 
With  **  Is’t  your  pleasure  that  this  Bill  do  pass  ? 

You  that  approve  applaud,  and  you  shall  save  it^ 

.  (Great  dpplause.) 

Kot  a  dissentient  murmur— the  Ayes  have  it.” 

Alfred  apologises  to  us  in  a  note  for  not  attending  the  first  re. 
presentation  of  his  namesake. 


TO  READERS  AND  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Reviews  of  German  Annuals,  and  of  one  or  two  American 
Works,  must  stand  over.  Files  of  Continental  Journals  liave  come 
to  luind,  of  which  wa  shall  give  an  account  in  our  next. 

The  “  Franciscan,”  and  several  other  Tales — together  with  a 
Urge  bundle  of  Poetry— are  under  consideration. 


[No.  1.52,  October  8, 1831.] 
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